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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—¢——— 


With the ““SpectaTOR” of Saturday, May 25th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the 
Supplement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 
the Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
HE cross-examination of Mr. Parnell yesterday week before 
Sir James Hannen’s Commission, elicited from him that 
in declaring in January, 1881, that secret societies had ceased 
to exist in Ireland, though he had always attributed agrarian 
crime to the agency of secret societies, he was very probably 
intending to mislead, and to mislead deliberately, the House 
of Commons. On Tuesday he attempted an explanation of 
this confession of cynicism, assuring the Court that on 
re-reading the speech of January, 1881, he found that he 
was referring only to the strictly agrarian or Ribbon 
societies, and that, in his opinion, these Ribbon societies 
had at that time ceased to exist, though a good many 
Fenian societies, also secret, still remained. Hence, though 
he should have had no scruple in misleading the House of 
Commons in order to prevent its passing Mr. Forster’s Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill, he did not think that he had actually 
done so. For the rest, the sensations of the week have been 
the brusque refusal of Sir Charles Russell to accept the ruling 
of the President of the Commission on Wednesday, for which 
Sir Charles Russell apologised on Thursday ; and the examina- 
tion and cross-examination of Archbishop Walsh as to his 
reasons for approving the Land League and the National 
League, and his views on the subject of legitimate and illegi- 
timate boycotting. His Grace seems to have taken as much 
pains not to read United Ireland as Mr. Parnell himself. 








The Féte of the Revolution on Sunday went off fairly well 
at Versailles, though a colonist from Martinique named 
Perrin fired at President Carnot. He says he fired blank- 
cartridge, wishing only to call attention to his wrongs; but 
the police have an idea that there was a plot, that Perrin was 
the agent, and that his heart failed him at the last moment. 
Anyhow, the popular reception, though not enthusiastic, 
was gracious, and the scene in the Hall of Mirrors in 
Versailles, where the President addressed the Senators and 
Deputies, was magnificent. His speech was an assertion 
that the French people now governs itself, and that the 
Revolution developed from the germ the “ principles of justice, 
equality, and independence” which “ illustrious thinkers 

previously laid down.” Our “fathers assumed the heroic 
task of making those principles the very basis of society, and 
of founding a new system on reason and justice,”—vice faith, 
hope, and charity, superseded. He acknowledged that all 








parties had committed “ deplorable excesses,” but maintained 
that the Revolution had realised the ideas contained in “the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man,” and ended with the charac- 
teristic assurance that if France found unity in a common 
passion for the public weal, “ she would always have her place in 
the vanguard of the nations.” Satirists might say that France 
would prefer the rearguard, because that defends the baggage ; 
but the sarcasm would be only intermittently true. The 
Royalists, appealing cleverly at once to national feeling and 
superstition, remark that, as the German Empire was pro- 
claimed by the German conqueror in the Hall of Mirrors, the 
place was not the luckiest that President Carnot could have 
chosen for a speech on the success of the Revolution. 


The French Chambers meet again next week, and the Budget 
remains to be passed; but it is hoped there will be no more 
serious divisions, as opinion will not approve any interrup- 
tion to the Exhibition, which was formally opened on Monday, 
and promises to be a great success. It will contain everything, 
say the experts, except, perhaps, an original idea. Even, how- 
ever, if there are divisions, the Cabinet will not, it is 
said, resign, but will adjourn the House for a short time 
and then dissolve, thus arranging for an electoral period 
while Paris is soothed by the scenic and profitable spectacle 
of her capital. Frenchmen must know France best, but 
that seems to outsiders rather a shallow calculation. It 
assumes that the peasantry are pleased because Paris is 
pleased, that they will forget their permanent discontents 
because foreigners are thronging to the capital, and that they 
will believe their own nominees less competent to attract 
spendthrifts than the nominees of the Republic. The caleula- 
tions of Opportunists have not been so frequently verified of 
late that they can be accepted as certain guides. 


A telegram from Vienna of May 6th announces that the 
Czar intends to have himself crowned as King of Poland, and 
that the laws, or rather, administrative ukases, now pressing 
so heavily on the landlords in Poland and the Baltic Provinces, 
are shortly to be relaxed. We have endeavoured elsewhere to 
indicate the importance of this statement, if it is correct; but 
may add here that, as regards Poland, it is far from im- 
probable. Alexander III. has a piety of his own, and 
is just the man to believe that coronation according 
to the old forms legitimised his power, and conferred 
on it something of divine sanction. The statesmen of 
Russia feel, too, very keenly the comparative success 
of the Hapsburgs in conciliating Galicia, and are not 
sorry to give the rival dynasty a gentle hint that the true 
“Poland,” whatever its boundaries, is an appanage of their 
master. They may find, however, should the war go against 
them, that the nationality of Poland is still a dangerous fact, 
tempting their adversaries greatly to interpose a Boundary 
Kingdom between the German and the Slav. The Hapsburgs 
would like half the Balkan Peninsula quite as well as Galicia. 


On Tuesday night, the Liberal Unionist Club, with the 
Warden of Merton (the Hon. George Brodrick) in the chair, 
entertained Lord Derby at Willis’s Rooms. Mr. Brodrick, in 
proposing the toast of the evening, said that the Home-rulers, 
when they argued for Home-rule on the ground that the reme- 
dial policy had failed in Ireland,—they themselves having taken 
the most elaborate care that it should fail,—reminded him of 
the man who, after having murdered both his father and his 
mother, went about begging for alms on the ground that he 
wasan orphan. He need not have been an orphan, had he not 
so willed it; and the remedial policy for Ireland would not 
have failed, had not the Home-rulers resolved that fail it 
should. If Mr. Parnell had proved anything, it was that he 
could not control either his own followers or his American 
allies, and had hardly even made the attempt. And that being 
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assumed, what could be more absurd than to advocate plans of 
statutory Home-rule which depended for their safety entirely 
upon Mr. Parnell’s power to control his followers and allies, 
when it was obvious that he had no such power, and that 
statutory Home-rule would, therefore, be quickly converted 
into Separation and anarchy ? 


Lord Derby in his speech made a point of the deteriorating 
effect of union with the Parnellites on so self-restrained and 
academic an orator as Mr. John Morley, from one of whose 
recent speeches he extracted about fifteen terms of violent 
vituperation, all contained within a single half-column of the 
speech. The one substantial Irish grievance of which Mr. 
Morley could boast was the law against a Roman Catholic 
Viceroy,—a grievance which he (Lord Derby) would be very 
willing to remove, if be did not rather prefer to extinguish it 
by doing away with the Lord-Lieutenancy altogether. To 
prove that there was not the slightest prospect that Home- 
rule in its limited form would satisfy the Parnellite Party, 
Lord Derby quoted a speech of Mr. John Redmond’s, de- 
livered about a fortnight ago at a Nationalist dinner in 
Dublin, in which he laid it down as self-evident that the Irish 
movement of to-day “is the same in all its essentials with 
every movement which in the past history of Ireland has 
sought, with either one weapon or another, to achieve the 
national rights of this land. The truth underlying this 
movement to-day is precisely the same in principle as that 
for which other generations have fought and died. It is the 
principle that the sons of Ireland, and they alone, have the 
right to rule the destinies of Ireland. I am prepared to 
maintain that more than that no Irish rebel leader in the 
past asked, and that less than that no Irish leader of the pre- 
sent day can or ought to accept.” Noavowal could be franker, 
or a more distinct disclaimer of the limits which Mr. Glad- 
stone, when he proposed a statutory Parliament, assumed that 
Mr. Parnell could impose. 


Sir George Errington, who held for a time the office of 
emissary to the Pope during Mr. Gladstone’s Administration 
between 1880 and 1885, also made a very graceful speech in 
the character of a Unionist who had been converted from 
Home-rule :—‘“ But, gentlemen, when I venture to thank you 
for your kindness towards myself, I cannot help thinking of 
the old saying, that there is more joy over one sinner who 
repents than over the ninety-nine just; and whatever the 
ninety-nine just may think of this somewhat one-sided 
arrangement, I cannot complain of it. You have treated 
me with the utmost kindness, you have welcomed me to 
the fold, you have bestowed on me the robe of honour. I 
should ill requite such kindness by now trespassing on your 
patience, yet I wish time had permitted me to lay before you 
some notes from the prodigal’s diary. I should like to have 
told you what indigestible political food he found the husks of 
the swine; I should like to have told you by what repeated 
and painful processes he was most reluctantly forced to 
realise the true character of the company among whom he 
had fallen; how he saw the very men who in office had been 
foremost in denouncing and punishing every criminal phase 
of the Irish agitation deliberately accept what I can only call 
fellowship in crime, and become, in the strong but not ex- 
aggerated language of Lord Salisbury the other day, ‘ patrons 
of outrage and advocates of anarchy.” “It is an appalling 
thought,” said the same speaker before he sat down, “ that in 
the Irish agitation we have seen the wells of Christian morality 
poisoned, and spiritual guides for political purposes tampering 
with the land-marks of a nation’s conscience.” 

A Committee of the United States Senate has been taking 
evidence as to the competition of Canadian railroads with 
railroads within the Union. That competition must, as 
regards interoceanic traffic, gradually become sharp, and 
many witnesses intimate their opinion that the time has 
arrived for commercial fusion, which means annexation. 
Mr. Chauncey Depew, in particular, testified his belief 
that, in American opinion, “Canada was a ripening plum” 
which would soon drop into the hat of the United States, 
and also that, in the opinion of the people, if there were a 
war, it would be settled in a couple of days’ campaigning. 
If ‘that is an accurate reflection of popular notions, it is a 
curious evidence of the remark emphasised by a recent 
traveller, that the population of the United States, havmg 





wandered West, have ceased to entertain the feelin of 
maritime people. The power of a fleet is left ont a t : 
calculation as completely as the effect upon future Politi ~ 
the vote of a section of the country needlessly humiliated 
war of conquest. American statesmen, we fancy, differ 4 me 


deal from Mr. Chauncey Depew. 


The Nonconformist Unionists, under the Presidency of g; 
H. Havelock-Allan, gave Mr. Balfour a great reception 4 
Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday, the chairman expressing . 
belief that the Nonconformist Unionists were not the minori ; 
even of English Nonconformists, while they Constitute 4} 
total of the Nonconformists of Ireland. That view is = 
bably too favourable to the Unionist cause, for no dont 
there is among the English Nonconformists a very gener] 
feeling of absolute fascination for Mr. Gladstone ; but none the 
less there is a very much larger number of English Noncon. 
formists who have resisted that fascination in relation to Mr 
Gladstone’s Irish policy, than the world in general recognises, 
The great Nonconformist speech was made by the Rey, Nn 
Mursell, who treated the movement for Home-rule ag disguised 
rebellion, and assured the meeting of the very great number 
and weight of the Nonconformist Unionists who declined to 
stand “ with plotters” against the Empire and the Queen, 


Mr. Balfour, in returning his thanks for the enthusiasm 
with which he was received, remarked that there was real 
reason to fear that religious feeling may have something 
to do with the movement in Ireland, since, in spite of the 
fact that the Pope had condemned both “ Boycotting” ang 
the “Plan of Campaign” as immoral instruments, the Py. 
testant tenants are almost the only ones who have held aloof 
from the “Plan of Campaign” on any Irish estate on which 
it has been instituted, while the Catholic tenants, advised 
and encouraged by a priest, have usually to a man joined it, 
Mr. Balfour very naturally assumed that, considering the 
Pope’s advice to the contrary, the Catholic priests who thus 
support the “Plan of Campaign” are acting not as spiritual 
advisers, but as politicians. But none the less, said Mr. Balfonr, 
it is the fact that the boycotters are almost invariably 
Roman Catholics, and the boycotted almost invariably Pro. 
testants; so that, though the root of the antagonism is nota 
religious root, the dividing lines are coincident with religions 
divisions. 


As proof that the Irish Question is, at the present time at 
least, not a landlords’ question, Mr. Balfour pointed to the 
fact that not only all the non-Romanist Episcopalians, but all 
the Dissenters without exception, are on the side which is called 
by the Parnellites the landlords’ side. Mr. Balfour further 
referred to the many prophecies that Home-rule must come 
sooner or later, and said that even if he could be assured bya 
prophet of whose genuine power of prevision he could have 
some guarantee, that Home-rule would be carried within five 
years’ time, it would not alter by one iota his own view of his 
own duty. “Every day and every hour in which we stretch 
the strong arm of the law to protect the weak in Ireland, isa 
day and hour gained. And if I were certain that everything 
we had done to build up an Empire were destined to crumble 
into dust, that our efforts were to be vain, and that it wastobe 
our hard fate to look back upon years spent in attempting to 
preserve a country that was determined to be lost, still I should 
not regret for one moment the efforts shat we had madein the 
cause of law and order in Ireland.” “These efforts are good 
and justifiable as means to an end, but they are equally good 
and justifiable in themselves.” That has the ring of true metal 
in it, the ring which we do not often now find in our states 
men’s words. It is by language of this kind that Mr. Balfour 
has gained the confidence which is now becoming so general in 
his own strength and clearness of purpose. 


The Academy dinner on Saturday was differentiated from 
other dinners chiefly by a pleasing announcement from Lord 
Salisbury. The Premier told his audience that a private 
gentleman had offered that morning, if the Government woul 
find a site near Charing Cross, to build a National Portrait 
Gallery and present it to the people. The donor wished 
his name concealed,—perhaps from modesty, perhaps from 
dread of the torture. of comments on his history, his 
‘means, his motives, his appearance, and his wife’s dress, 
to which the newspapers, when his name is known, 
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subject him. —— just = be a mur- 

an a benefactor; for if you are the latter, no one 
derer — om and if you are the former, one-half the 
wil ve will exalt you into an injured hero. It is charac- 
ee ic of the donor, and of Englishmen, that he gives as his 
pater the wish to house decently a picture he intends to 
= + to the nation; and of the newspapers, that as he 
ot not to be known, they have been trying to detect the 
ffender ever since. It is announced officially that they have 
pe eceeded ; but a man so exceptional as to be able to give 
* om £100,000, yet not wish for newspaper notoriety, will 
speedily be hunted down, and “chopped.” 


immediately 


gir Frederick Leighton had no particular subject before his 
mind, and was therefore less ornately eloquent than usual, 
producing no sentence quite on a level with his description of 
«the blue riot of the rolling hills.’ He made, however, a 
most felicitous allusion to the decease of Mr. Bright, whose 
name it was a little difficult to bring into a speech on Art. 
“But from among our guests also a constant welcome pre- 
sence will henceforth be missed—the presence of a man only 
the other day lost to his country, and over whose grave—rare 
spectacle—the tears of friends and of opponents have mingled 
in reverent consent. The praise of John Bright does not 
belong to me; it has been worthily spoken by fitter lips 
than mine, and in more fitting season. Yet I could not 
refrain from some passing allusion to one who will be our 
guest no more—to the upright, much-loved man in whom 
seemed embodied the simple, fearless honesty which English- 
men are wont to honour—to the orator in whose compelling 
eloquence the graces of the poets were shed over a prophet’s 
fervour.” That is fine criticism, embodied in lofty words. 


The attack made on the Naval Defence Bill on Monday, 
after one of the obstructive debates raised by a motion for 
adjournment on the Falcarragh evictions, collapsed on Tuesday 
night, when the second reading was carried by a majority of 
141 (277 to 136). The Opposition left the duty of attacking 
the Bill to Mr. Labouchere and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, faintly 
supported by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre; and, of course, an attack so 
led was hardly intended to be successful. Besides, the assault 
from the side of those who thought the plan of Naval Defence 
too niggardly, was decidedly more effective than the assault 
from the side of those who thought it too extravagant, and 
Lord Charles Beresford, therefore, though he seemed to be 
censuring the Government, was really annihilating its worst 
foes. Mr. Labouchere contended that the naval ideal of 
the Government is far too ambitious, and that we have no 
right to aim at having a Navy which shall be as strong as 
that of the two strongest of the other Naval Powers in com- 
bination. That is just the line which a Parliamentary orator 
should take up who wants to be defeated by a majority of 141. 





The Bill legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
was again defeated in the Lords on Thursday, by the unusually 
heavy majority of 147 to 120. No new arguments were pro- 
duced or producible, but Lord Herschell, in speaking for the 
Bill, quoted a letter from an American, who in three humorous 
lines disposes of one constant argument against the Bill, the 
argument, namely, that if it passed, all men would at once 
begin courting their wives’ sisters. “I cannot,” writes the 
American, “ understand you English. From the language 
you use, one might infer that the husband had married the 
wrong sister first.” We note with interest that Lord Grim- 
thorpe, who on many points represents the feeling of the 
Evangelical party, spoke with his accustomed clearness and 
acerbity for the Bill. 


The Bill of which Mr. Milvain moved the second reading 
on Wednesday, the object of which is to abolish flogging in 
the case of incorrigible rogues and vagabonds, but to intro- 
duce it as at least one of the punishments which may be 
inflicted in certain cases of brutality, amongst which are 
burglaries by persons who use firearms or other dangerous 
Weapons of offence, was read a second time by a majority of 
194 to 126, the Government taking no official part in the dis- 
cussion, though the Home Secretary gave it his personal 
approbation, while the Solicitor-General opposed it as a retro- 
grade measure. We should have thought it perfectly clear 
that the part of the Bill which abolishes flogging in the case 
of incorrigible rogues and vagabonds is at least right. In 
cases of that kind, a short, sharp punishment can by no 











possibility be of use; while so far as it may tend to further 
degradation, it tends to what is mischievous. Nor do we think 
that the object of the Bill is mistaken so far as it permits 
those who are guilty of brutal violence of a deliberate and 
shameful kind to be sentenced to the lash. There is too 
much mawkishness nowadays about punishments of this kind, 
which are really very useful, as well as deterrent, in mark- 
ing the abhorrence of the community towards criminals who 
demean themselves like creatures without either a reason or a 
conscience. Half the power of punishment lies in its adequate 
expressiveness of the strong feeling of good citizens; and 
flogging is one of the most expressive of penalties, though it 
should be used very rarely, and only to define what we feel 
for actions of great and deliberate brutality. 


Sir William Harcourt made a speech against the Government 
at Bromley on Wednesday, attacking them at all points at which 
he thought that they were vulnerable. He began with the Sugar- 
Bounties measure, predicting that if measures were taken to 
keep out bounty-fed sugar, France would retaliate by putting 
higher duties on English manufactures which are not bounty- 
fed. Then he spoke of the Naval Defence measure as pro- 
ceeding from a “ manufactured scare,” and treated all these 
manufactured scares as causing pleasurable excitement, but 
at the same time excitement which is of a very expensive 
kind. Then he charged Mr. Goschen with having stolen the 
money for this manufactured scare from the fund which ought 
to have gone to the reduction of the Debt,—though he knew 
very well that no Minister in recent times has done half as 
much for the reduction of the Debt as Mr. Goschen,—and finally 
he slid into abuse of the Liberal Unionists, of whom he spoke 
as “neither fish nor flesh nor fowl, nor good red-herring.” In * 
other words, he attacked them for their co-operation with the 
Tories, though it is a co-operation only in regard to a policy 
with which, as he had to admit, he had identified himself 
wholly up to the moment of Mr. Gladstone’s change. It 
follows, therefore, that between 1870 and 1885, Sir William 
Harcourt himself was neither fish nor flesh nor fowl, nor good 
red-herring,—a description which applies to him at the present 
time much more pertinently, we think, than it did then. 


This country imports, on the average, a million tons of wheat 
every year from India, and expects to import more. With this 
wheat is mixed a proportion of dirt so great that we, in fact, 
buy 3,000,000 ewt. of earth from India at the price of corn. 
One reason of that import is that all corn from India is 
bought under contracts specifying that it shall be of “fair 
average quality,” and as “fair average quality ” was taken to 
imply 5 per cent.of dirt, the sellers never took the trouble to 
make the wheat cleaner. Indeed, it is suspected that when 
they have clean wheat, they mix dirt with it, so as to 
obtain the advantage of more weight without any loss for 
quality. Lord Cross thought this system absurd, and called 
on the trade to help him in altering it. Not a bit of it. 
Liverpool would like cleaner wheat, because its customers 
complain of the cost of paying 14s. a ton for the railway 
carriage of dirt; but London cares nothing about the matter, 
the dealers unanimously objecting to any Government inter- 
ference. Lord Cross, therefore, who held a conference at the 
India Office on the subject on Thursday, was left planted 
there, much amazed, quite powerless, and a little inclined to 


declare that he did not mean anything, he was sure. There 
are comedies even in commerce. 
Sir Hercules Robinson, Chief Commissioner in South 


Africa, and Governor of the Cape, has, it is said, consented 
to retain both offices for three years longer. He is greatly 
trusted by the Colonial Office, but he is said to insist 
strongly on two points of palicy. One is, that the Governor 
of the Cape should always be High Commissioner, which 
seems to give a single Colony too much influence; and the 
other is, that the Imperial Government should not undertake 
the direct government of any district. New land, when annexed, 
should either be placed under the authority of an old Colony, 
or organised to form a new one. Only Colonists, he thinks, 
have the experience to govern, the Home Government being 
constantly deluded by the interference of well-meaning but 
incompetent advisers. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 98} to 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


A™= not we English a little underrating the intelligence 

of Parisians? The huge crowds present at the Féte 
of Monday, the popularity of the Eiffel Tower, which is 
now past question, and the appreciative language of the 
bitterest critics, have convinced the correspondents of the 
English papers that the Exhibition will be a success. The 
deduction, therefore, seems to be drawn that Frenchmen, 
and more especially Parisians, will bury all their political 
feuds ; that they will be reconciled to the Republic which 
has prepared such a treat for them ; and that, in particular, 
General Boulanger and the great aggregate of discontents 
which alone make him of importance, will be permanently 
forgotten. Paris will be amused, and therefore content ; 
and Paris in politics is France. We confess we are 
unable to share that latent contempt for the French people, 
as a nation of amusing but slightly wicked and wholly 
frivolous children, which lies at the bottom of this opinion. 
Frenchmen, as we conceive them, are old men, not children ; 
old men amused by frivolity no doubt, but vigorous and 
thoughtful still, and not a little rusés. They do not take 
their pleasure sadly, as we do, and they dislike mixing it 
with business ; but they have business ability all the same, 
and they are just now exhibiting it in full measure. The 
Republicans had always intended to make a great occasion 
of the centenary year of their Revolution; but knowing 
that Europe would be only half-pleased, and that the 
Courts in particular would hold aloof, they summoned 
the world to a grand Exhibition, which would more 
naturally have been arranged for 1891, the fourth 
decade after such gatherings began. The plan has suc- 
ceeded, the world has responded, the exposition of all that 
is beautiful or ingenious or rare will be on a colossal scale, 
and Paris is pleased on all sides of her many-sided 
character. Her children dearly love excitement, to begin 
with ; and here is a festival lasting months, during which 
the whole world will be thronging her streets, demanding 
distractions, and swelling every throng which discovers any- 
thing to see. The weather is propitious, the people are 
at leisure or make leisure ; it will be a protracted summer 
carnival, relieved from the dullness of carnivals by talk 
about novelties in science and art, and scenic displays such 
as the one of Tuesday, when the Eiffel Tower became, 
from its head among the clouds to its base among the 
people, a column bathed in rosy light, a spectacle quite 
artificial, if you will, and even operatic, but unlike any 
ever before seen in this world. That kind of thing, 
science employing its wide knowledge and its gigantic 
strength to produce an operatic scene, pleases the French 
as much as ever Samson pleased the Philistines. Then, 
also, the Parisians are vain, and they see in this 
marvellous Exhibition, this obedience of the nations 
to their summons, this thronging of all peoples, and all 
celebrities and all costumes in their streets, proof positive 
that their city, which they are as proud of as Americans of 
their forty States, is the pivot of the world’s thought, the 
object which concentrates on itself at once the interest and 
admiration of the whole human race. That is the proper 
position for Paris in Frenchmen’s eyes, and seeing it realised 
for a moment, Parisians grow almost benevolent, and think 
with a pitying kindness of all those to whom fate has denied 
the privilege of belonging to such a city. Romans must 
have felt very like that, about the time when St. Paul stood 
before Felix ; and the Romans of that day, though already 
thinking more of the Circus than of the Forum, were not 
exactly weak. And lastly, the Parisians are, of all 
men, offspring of the nineteenth century, and whether 
working or playing or fighting, are savagely greedy 
of gain. ‘They have summoned the spendthrifts of 
earth, and the spendthrifts are coming with their cheque- 
books; and there will be a shower of gold, a shower 
lasting for many weeks. Paris counts on a profit of 
£40,000,000, and this milliard is to be fairly diffused, so 
that every one, from the great painter who receives 
American orders, down to the gamin who finds Russian 
boots to polish, will be a gainer in some amount. Paris 
will be a hotel full of guests whom no expenditure makes 
insolvent, and who cannot dispute their bills. All who are 
rich, like American millionaires, all who are wasteful, like 
those millionaires’ sons, all who are thirsty for the pleasure 
of buying new or precious or beautiful things, will be there 





* . i 
in swarms; and from them all, Paris, able as a raily,. 


manager, insatiable as a Jew financier, un ny trafic 
a popular Member, knows well how to take ssruls a 
her avarice thus aroused, her vanity thus gratified 7 
love of excitement thus fed, Paris can hold her 
serious thoughts as well as her harder passions ; 
pense, and gaze, and saunter, and utter and read 
ments as small and as stinging as sand-spray 
as if she could never be furious or earnest ~ enervet; 
again. We do not trust her one whit; nor, we a 
do those who are ruling her, and who know far ae 
than the English correspondents that Parisian moods 
are often but deceptive indexes to Parisian thoy hts 
Let but the festival begin to weary, as, thank God! = ‘ 
festival must weary ; let but the stream of gold begin 
trickle, instead of running; let but the spectacles allow of 
intervals between them, and we shall see the other Paris , 
moody, gloomy, and convinced that the changed aspect of 
the day is due either to the Government or to the enemies 
of France. 

The Exhibition of 1889 will no more prevent either g 
European convulsion or an outburst of discontent in 
France, than the Exhibition of 1851 prevented the world 
from plunging into a series of destructive wars. All those 
roseate fancies are dreams resting upon nothing except the 
reveries of the inexperienced, who see in every festival 
proof of a festive spirit, and on the calculations of the 
sordid, who desire before all things that the great shop 
should sell its costly wares. International Exhibitions do 
not alter the passions, or the relations, or the permanent 
interests of either States or political parties. They have a 
function of their own which they fulfil, but it is not that of 
pacificators. When wisely managed, and not too frequent 
they do probably increase the intelligence of manufacturers 
and customers by collecting the best specimens of everything, 
and compelling them to compare them ; and they do, we 
suppose, in some limited degree, also stimulate the brains 
of inventors, by bringing more sharply and definitely before 
them what the world wants. We might never have had 
machines for making envelopes but for the Exhibition of 
1851. But there the benefits of Exhibitions end. It is 
very doubtful if they enrich traders much, at least directly, 
for they suck up, like vast sponges, all the rills of 
surplus money, and throw all distributors not directly 
concerned into the kind of despair which seizes publishers 
when one book not entrusted to them sells a million copies, 
and so absorbs the book-money of a year. They do not 
at once enrich manufacturers, for they direct public taste 
towards a few successful firms; and for all ordinary goods 
—and it is by the ordinary that commerce lives, by “ grey 
shirtings,” not by the glorious raiment of Kings’ daughters. 
—they rather reduce than exaggerate profit by stimulating 
competition. They do, we suppose, benefit the consumer in 
the end, especially by. multiplying new machines; but 
that gain is not immediate, and we never yet heard 
of a people or aclass or a person who was very grateful for 
cheapness except in an article of food. There is no reason 
why Exhibitions should produce political content, and we 
do not believe they do. The Parisians will wake up from 
their revel tired, disenchanted, and sour. The peasantry, 
who hold the elections in their hands, will have shared 
neither in the revel nor in the shower of gold, nor, except 
in a very faint degree, in the sensation of gratified vanity 
which more than either will for a moment have placated 
Paris. The parties will be as bitter as ever, the 
Royalists and the Reds more bitter; for the Royalists 
grudge all splendour not sanctioned by a Court, and think 
a Republic only the more vulgar because of ceremonial 
robes ; while the Reds, who, festival ‘or no festival, must 
work all day, acquire an added bitterness from the spectacle 
of the self-indulgent leisureliness around them. The 
soldiery may be pleased, for their curse in barracks is 
monotony, and monotony is broken by spectacle ; but the 
workers will remain much the same, as the taxes and 
the conscription also will; and we doubt if the elections, 
which will arrive just when Paris is jaded and France 
considerably bored, will exhibit any other result than they 
would have done had they occurred before the festival. 
The discontented may, in the three months’ interval, have 
forgotten their showy standard-bearer, though it is @ 
specialty of France that exiles by being exiled escape the 
microscope and gain in” popularity,—witness the return 
from Elba, and that strange fit of repentance the other day 
over the Duc d’Aumale ;—but it is a curious symptom that 
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dst all the crackle of the fireworks, and while the cere- 
a 


onial salutes are sounding for President Carnot, obscure 
monia 


: i asked and uninfluenced, keep on re- 
constit"general Boulanger in the elections for County 


Councillors at the head of the poll. 





THE IRISH VICEROYALTY. 


: r that the Government find a difficulty in 

jp — Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and it is 
replacing the p 

to be regretted that they should find that difficulty. 

ay re ought not to be any Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

whe Secretary for Treland should be made a Secretary of 

State, and to him should be transferred those responsibilities 
which are now devolved upon the Lord-Lientenant, respon- 
sibilities which even now are virtually borne by Mr. Balfour, 
though they are nominally borne by Lord Londonderry. 
As we are all aware, the Viceroyalty was very nearly 
abolished forty years ago; and if it had been not almost 
but altogether abolished then, we might have been spared 
much needless conflict in recent years. So far, we go 
entirely with Mr. Howorth’s letter to yesterday’s Times, 
and, indeed, regard the main proposal of that letter as 
altogether sound and statesmanlike. Whether the sub- 
sidiary proposal to purchase or build for one of the Princes 
a palace in Ireland, and to impose upon him the duty of 
residing a good deal in that palace, be a very im- 
ortant one, we are very much less certain. It could 

do no harm; it might do a little good, and would cer- 
tainly be all the more likely to be beneficial if it were 
not started as a very grave proposal of high policy, but 
rather as a subsidiary suggestion intended to indicate 
cordiality of feeling towards Ireland, and not a serious 
political drift. The time is, we believe, long past when 
much political effect could have been expected from a 
more constant and close relation between the Royal family 
and the people of Ireland. And the fear is, that if any 

fuss is made about the matter, and the provision for a 

ace in Ireland is treated as a grave political prescrip- 
tion for disloyalty, the result may be a contemptuous 
refusal by the people of Ireland of a boon so prof- 
ferred. But if, instead of making a fuss about the 
matter, and treating the residence of one of the Princes 
in Ireland as a question of high policy, one of the Princes, 
say the Duke of Connaught, were encouraged, or perhaps 
aided by the State, to buy a residence there, and to exer- 
cise hospitality on a certain scale, it is quite conceivable 
that though no revolution of feeling would be thereby 
effected, a certain amount of modest good would be done, 
and a certain amount of bad feeling would be removed. 

There is always a considerable class which does not greatly 

interest itself in politics, and which would be gratified by 

coming into closer relations with the Throne. And so long 
as too much is not made of it, the conciliation of that 
class can never be a matter absolutely insignificant. Loyalty 
would filter down through that class to a very much larger 
number of its retainers, and the consequences would be, 
though of a humble, certainly of a useful and beneficial 
kind. But we are speaking, of course, of a Royal residence 
in Ireland that should be entirely unofficial. Nothing could 
be more mischievous than to connect the Royal family 
officially with the Lord-Lieutenancy, even though its poli- 
tical character were to be abolished, and a princely Vice- 
royalty were to endure under the government of all parties 
alike. Unionists do not want to embody and glorify the 
idea of separateness, in the way in which any princely Vice- 
royalty would certainly embody and glorify it. If Ireland 
is to have a separate Legislature and Administration, it 
would, we suppose, still retain a separate Governor; and 
in that case, the Viceroyalty might be preserved and its 
political character extinguished. But if Ireland is to be 
merged in the United Kingdom as England and Scotland 
are merged in it, then the Secretary of State should do all 
that the Viceroy now does, and nothing would remain for 

a Viceroy, whether princely or otherwise, to do. We can- 
not imagine any step more mischievous in the Unionist 
sense than the glorification of the Viceroyalty by conferring 
it upon a Prince of the blood. 

_ Whether it would be right to continue for an indefinite 
time the provisional course which is now adopted during 
the absence or temporary non-appointment of a Viceroy,— 
When the Viceregal power is exercised for all necessary 
purposes by a Commission of Irish Privy Councillors,—is 


take while the Government are in doubt as to their policy, 
and are, ostensibly at least, looking about them for a suc- 
cessor to Lord Londonderry. But weare inclined to think 
that so serious a step as the virtual suppression of the 
Viceroyalty, should not be determined upon without the 
announcement to Parliament that that is the policy of the 
Administration, nor without giving Parliament an oppor- 
tunity of approving or censuring that policy. Un- 
doubtedly it is a sound Unionist policy to merge the Lord- 
Lieutenant in the Secretary of State ; but there is just 
as little doubt that this should not be done by the Govern- 
ment without taking the nation into its confidence on the 
subject. Of course, the question is too big to be taken 
up this Session, nor is there any hurry about it. The 
Government have probably not yet made up their 
mind that if a sufficiently rich and sufficiently com- 
petent Lord-Lieutenant could be found, they would not 
appoint him in Lord Londonderry’s place; and the Com- 
mission of Privy Councillors will do very well for the 
remainder of this Session and for the autumn which 
succeeds it. But if the interregnum is to continue any 
longer, we think that a definite policy should be determined 
on and should be frankly announced. Of course, the 
abolition of the Viceroyalty would be very strongly 
opposed by the Home-rule Party. They would regard 
it as a foreclosing of their case before the General 
Election had decided the issue. And they would probably 
oppose it with a tenacity that would give the Government 
a great deal of trouble. Nevertheless, nothing would be 
lost by taking the bull by the horns. Indeed, much would 
be gained by it. The more distinctly the Government 
identifies itself with the Unionist policy, the more clear will 
be the issue submitted to the nation when the dissolution 
comes, and nothing would make its policy more definite; 
nothing would engrave it more sharply on the imagination 
of the people, than a proposal to get rid of the Irish 
Viceroyalty altogether. The very fact that the Opposition 
are preparing to make the Viceroyalty so much more 
important than it has been of late years, is a reason 
why those who disapprove that policy should take up 
the challenge, and declare their wish to get rid of this 
emblem of division between the two islands. If we are 
not to go forward to Home-rule, it is, to our minds, per- 
fectly clear that we ought to get rid of the index of 
insulation which the Viceroyalty contains. Parliament 
willnever be really supreme in Ireland asit is in England and 
Scotland, while the Royal authority in Ireland is delegated 
to a sort of Sovereign, instead of to a mere servant of the 
Queen. Those who wish to give Ireland a separate 
Parliament and a separate Administration, very naturally 
wish to keep up the appearance of a sort of Colonial 
throne. Those who wish to see the Parliament and 
Administration the same for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, should announce boldly to the people of these 
Kingdoms, that there is no longer need for any repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign in Ireland who is not directly 
responsible to the House of Commons. 





THE CONSERVATION OF PARTY ENERGY. 


HE principle assumed by physicists under the name 

of “the conservation of energy,”—which asserts the 
existence of a constant amount of physical energy in the 
world, which never varies in amount, though it passes 
through innumerable transformations,—sometimes appears 
to have something corresponding to it in the world of 
political party. Now and then, indeed, at very rare in- 
tervals, a large fragment of party energy will be separated 
from one party, and either attracted to another, or will 
set up for itself as a sort of political planetoid with an 
orbit of its own. This very rare event happened when 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain broke off from the 
Liberal Party, and constituted their followers into the 
Liberal Unionist section, obeying a law of its own. But 
for the most part, the energy of any one party is all but a 
constant quantity. The leader makes, perhaps, a very 
great mistake, which appears to alienate a company 
of his followers; but after they have grumbled and 
protested a little, they travel on again in the old 
orbit, without any real effort to detach themselves from 
their accustomed sphere. It requires something like 
voleanic bursts of force to break up a party into separate 
fragments of any kind, and most of the tentatives made 





another question. That would be a very proper course to 


in that direction come to nothing almost as inevitably as a 
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' projectile which is discharged from a cannon falls ulti- 
. Inately to the ground. It is very curious to notice how 
. the various incidents of party warfare excite false hopes in 


the antagonist party which are never fulfilled, on whichever 
side they happen to be formed. It may be said to bea 
sort of tribute to Mr. Gladstone’s genius, that in 1885 he 


'. really did succeed in taking a step which broke his party 
_inté two portions, though even then the portion which 
‘remained with him was so much the larger, that the other, 


distinguished as it was in quality, could not even compare 


_ with it in quantity. But the various unfavourable inci- 


dents which have followed alternately on either side have 
all failed completely to answer the expectations formed 
of them by the Home-rulers and the Unionists in 
turn. The Home-rulers thought that the attempt to 
carry the Crimes Act would pulverise the Unionists. It 
did nothing of the kind, but rather cemented them more 


closely. Then the Home-rulers fixed their hopes on the 


Local Government Act, and Mr. Parnell told his followers 
not to interfere with Parliamentary procedure more than 
they could help, on the ground that the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists, though they might unite to oppress 
Treland, would never be able to unite to enfranchise the 
English counties. This conclusion proved to be entirely 


. mistaken. There were groans from the Conservatives ; 


there was complaint that the Liberal Unionists were 
dictating to them an alien policy. But the groans died 
away ; the complaints sank to murmurs, and the murmurs 
to whispers of resignation; and the alliance remained 
firmer than ever. Then the Government made the error, 
as we conceive it, of bringing in a Bill to give the Parnellites 


_a special tribunal for the investigation of the charges made 


by the Times. Many of the Liberal Unionists thought 
the policy a mistaken one, and that Mr. Parnell should 
have been left to his ordinary remedy at law. On the 
other hand, the Home-rulers cried out that it was a 
mere conspiracy between the Government and the Times 
to foist false charges on the Parnellite Party, and to 
collect plausible evidence in favour of forged letters. There 
was a great deal to be said in favour of the first of these 
criticisms ; and a great deal was said, and was said with 
much plausible eloquence, in favour of the second. But 
neither of these complaints produced any real effect. Those 
who watched for the break-up of the alliance in consequence 
of their conviction that a grave blunder had been made 
under either head, watched in vain. Then came the ex- 
posure of Pigott’s forgeries, and a great cry of triumph 
went up from a host of fanatics to whom the failure of a 
very grave charge against Mr. Parnell appeared to be big 
with the fate of the Government. The catastrophe, as it 
was thought, proved no catastrophe at all. One or two 
by-elections admirably fitted to test a great change of 
feeling in the country, if there had been any, took place, 
and the result was nil,—in fact, the strength of parties 
appeared not to be affected by the event at all. Indeed, 
in Birmingham, a far more effective demonstration 
was made in favour of Mr. Bright’s eldest and Unionist 
son, than the country had ever yet beheld in favour 


_of any Liberal Unionist. Then there came Mr. Parnell’s 


cross-examination, and his cynical confession that in 
all probability what he had said in 1881 as to the com- 
plete extinction of secret societies in Ireland was said 
deliberately to mislead the House of Commons. A sort 
of shudder ran through the Unionist Party, and they said 
to each other,—‘ Well, here at least there is afforded the 
means of convincing the country that Mr. Parnell has been 
the enemy of the English Legislature, and is not to be 


. trusted when he telly the House of Commons, as a respon- 


sible Irish leader, what is the true state of Ireland.’ What 
was the most remarkable comment made by the Home-rule 
Party? Itcame in the shape of the election of Mr. Parnell 
to be a life-member of a Liberal Club in London,—a 
demonstration of honourable regard coming not from a 
half-educated constituency, but from a knot of the most 
acute and sagacious Liberals in the United Kingdom. 
Indeed, this expression of feeling was apparently due to a 
certain access of enthusiasm caused by the cynical avowal 
of Mr. Parnell towards the elose of a cross-examination 
in which he had again and again declared that he did 
not regard it as his duty to separate himself in any 
way publicly from those of his colleagues who advocated 
a course more violent and less constitutional than that 
for which he had himself declared. Moreover, the Town 
Council of Edinburgh persist, not only against the protest 





. ra 
of the Lord Provost, but against the wis 
majority of those who pln enough se ‘the pdb 
to express their view at all, in choosing this mn 
time for declaring the honour in which they weld 
Parnell’s public career, and conferring on him the foe 
of the city. It is impossible to imagine more cony; ‘a 
evidence that party feeling has a cohesion of its ae 
rigid, that what would be thought a most unfavourable : 
cident, instead of weakening it, rather excites reactio; “ie 
cements the party together still more firmly. The hin . 
burgh and London Liberals can hardly have thought bette, 
of Mr. Parnell for his avowal in the witness-box of perf / 
indifference as to the misleading of the House of PI 
so long as he could serve his particularend. But whether 
they thought better of him or not, they clung closer to him, 
they were more intent on doing him public honour; mop. 
determined than ever to express their loyalty to the = 
who was quite ready to mislead the House of Commons jf 
thereby he could get rid of a Bill which he disliked, 

All this seems to us very important evidence as to the 
conservation of party energy in politics. We do not 8a 
and do not think, that it is no mischief to a party that its 
leaders should do themselves discredit in the eyes of impar- 
tialmen. We believe that, sooner or later, the effect is felt in 
the votes of electors who are not very closely wedded to 
party,—who form the fluctuating margin on the outer 
edge of party,—who do not properly belong to any strong 
party organisation. But the immediate effect on the 


-organised parties is not that which political strategists 


imagine. Indeed, as we have said, we believe that the 
immediate effect of a strategical or moral failure in ap 
party leader, often is a temporary increase of the inten. 
sity of party feeling in the party which is unfavourably 
affected by the failure. We do not see the results of 
a mistaken policy till we have the means of gatheri 
how the fluctuating mass of opinion which does not identify 
itself closely with either party, is affected by any great 
failure of a leader to meet the expectations of the country, 
Then, and not till then, can we gauge the total result of 
errors made on this side and of errors made on that. In 
the meantime, the immediate effect of a serious blunder is 
often rather to stimulate the expression of enthusiasm on 
the side of those who suffer by that blunder. 





LORD ROTHSCHILD. 


HE selection of Lord Rothschild for the Lord. 
Lieutenancy of Bucks is in many ways a natural one. 

He has identified himself with the county, which, we notice, 
many of his co-religionists now choose when they purchase 
estates ; he is registered in the modern Domesday-Book as 
owning 15,000 acres, and probably possesses many more; 
he is accepted on all hands as one of the richest, if 
not the richest man in England; and he is as competent 
to perform any of the duties belonging to the position 
as any other Peer. Nevertheless, the appointment is 
one deserving comment, for it marks not only a change of 
tone in Tory statesmen, the very change we have always 
pronounced to be inevitable after they had adopted 
household suffrage, but another breach in the great 
wall of privilege which once separated British society 
from the body of the community. That a Liberal Premier 
should have made Lord Rothschild a Lord-Lieutenant, 
would even twenty years ago have appeared consistent, 
at all events with his theoretical principles. As a matter 
of fact, he probably would not have done it, because the 
Whig tradition lingered in Liberal Cabinets, and Whig 
tradition assumed the utility, though it did not defend the 
principle, of caste ascendency ; but if he had done it, he 
could have defended it in Parliament as a logical 


‘consequence of ideas accepted by his whole party. But 


twenty years ago, old Tories would have regarded such 
an innovation with the deepest annoyance, if not with 
a certain horror; and that their chosen and, on the 
whole, trusted Minister should) now make such a 
appointment without fear of their displeasure, registers al 
amazing change. They, whose political creed does not 
require them to disbelieve in privilege, are surrendering its 
claims even before their rivals, and are carrying thelr 
surrender into the social domain. It was quite one thing 
to admit the equality of all her Majesty’s subjects before 
the law, and quite another to recognise that equality m 
selecting individuals for social honours. Lord Salisbury’s 
act is the death-warrant of privilege in a region quite outside 
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d by democratic election, and is the surrender of 
marcation all the more operative because no 
ver spoke of it, or would have ventured to defend it in 
= mal utterance. It is the more noteworthy because 
any the link which bound a sort of religious feeling 
it wt. fecling of caste so very closely together. The 
sar were never formulated in any law; but, as a matter 
rh during the whole of the last generation, though 
iroseription after proscription disappeared. from the 
Katute-Book, there was an understanding that to occupy a 
rtain place in society, and in the county hierarchy to 
be lace in society gives entrance, it was necessary to be, 
which place ys 
n appearance at least, a member of the Church of England. 
You might disbelieve all her dogmas, disobey all her injunc- 
tions, and abstain carefully from her public worship; but you 
must, before assuming a certain dignity of rural position, 
rofess to belong to her communion. That necessity has 
Fappeared. It would be absurd to admit a Jew still 
actively interested in the affairs of the Synagogue, and 
continue to proscribe either Roman Catholic or Dissenter. 
Social opinion 18 in England greatly influenced by the 
action of the Crown, and it will now recognise that in the 
Sovereign’s judgment, religious belief should be no barrier 
to social promotion. The meaning of that change, though 
hardly definable in words, will be felt throughout the 
whole country, and will slowly but surely modify one of 
the most operative of its social traditions. A man may bea 
gentleman, even a great gentleman ranking among the very 
first, yet not belong, or profess to belong, to the Established 
Church. If not, in a county crowded with long-descended 
families, how came Lord Rothschild to be selected as Lord- 
Lieutenant ? 
The Radical of to-day, who has almost forgotten history, 
will probably allege that the change is only formal, that 
Lord Rothschild is only appointed on account of his wealth, 
and that the privilege of wealth is as vexatious and 
injurious as the privilege of birth and creed. That, however, 
is only one of those arguments from bitterness which 
have in our day so much weight and so little value. The 
“privilege ” of wealth, such as it is, has existed from the 
dawn of history, and probably will exist, like the “ privi- 
lege” of capacity, to its sunset, true “ privilege,” in its vast 
bulk, having been not a substitute for the privilege of 
wealth, but a clear addition. It is against this needless 
addition, this grant of powers or exemptions on the ground 
of birth, or religion, or official status, or, in some countries, 
colour, that the better division of mankind has been warring 
for centuries, and in most countries with very partial success. 
To get rid of every privilege except wealth is an enormous 
victory, and that result is in this country now very nearly 
attained. A few legal privileges survive, like the hereditary 
right of Peers to legislete, the disqualification of Roman 
Catholics for two or three offices, and the claim of 
landlords to the unpaid magistracies; but they are ex- 
ceedingly few, with the exception of the first, are of no 
practical importance, and would all be abolished if for a 
moment they attracted hostile attention. It is only in 
those social arrangements which are half-political that 
privilege still asserts itself with effect, and will no doubt 
die hard. If, however, it is abandoned by both parties in 
the State, it must die at last; and in the appointment 
of Lord Rothschild to a Lord-Lieutenancy, Lord Salis- 
bury advertises that the only party which could con- 
sistently defend its continuance, has abandoned the 
defence. Wealth will remain, no doubt, to divide 
men; but then, wealth being open to the pursuit of 
all, is no more a privilege in the true and obnoxious 
sense, than a degree is. Privilege means, properly, 
power, position, or exemption granted for caste reasons, 
and in right of something which is either incom- 
municable, like birth, or unattainable at will, like a faith, 
or limited to a few, like office. The Civil Servants of 
France, the land of equality, are a privileged caste, in 
the very strongest meaning of that phrase, for they 
camot be tried, without a consent which in the case 
of ordinary men is not required. Wealth is not a 
privilege of that kind, and legally is not a privilege at 
all, for no suitor is refused justice in the civil or criminal 
courts for inability to pay fees. The single disability 
attaching to the poor as poor is their difficulty in obtaining 
bail ; and that, which is nearly incurable, unless, indeed, we 
accept persons as bail who will risk imprisonment for their 
nends, is reduced, by the kindliness of Magistrates and a 


little stretching of the law, to a nearly imperceptible in- 
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a law of de 





justice. For the rest, wealth confers only privileges such, 
for example, as good legal advice instead of bad, which 
cannot be helped while human nature remains the same, 
and which are no more subjects of political complaint 
than differences of capacity, or differences of health, or 
those very substantial and operative differences which 
exist in fellow-citizens’ popularity. The world here, on 
the whole, advances fairly fast towards the just ideal, 
and so far as we see, its progress is favoured at least as 
much by Conservatives as by any other party in the State, 
perhaps more, the Radicals showing a distinct inclination 
to make of “ representatives” a highly privileged caste, and 
of “the poor,” as a whole, a privileged corporation. They 
have not yet quite gone the length of French democrats, 
and declared all Members of the House of Commons 
“inviolable,” but they are trying hard to exempt them from 
the law, and the poor from the obligation to contribute 
their quota towards the maintenance of the State. 


THE END OF THE LAND WAR. 


“fFXHERE are not now, I venture to say, fifty estates in 
all Ireland where any serious trouble exists; I 
believe, indeed, that the number is far below fifty. If I 
am not much mistaken, twenty is nearer to the mark.” 
These words, employed by Archbishop Walsh in a letter sent 
by him during the past week to the papers, mean either that 
the land war is at an end in Ireland, or that an attempt 
is being made by one of the leaders of the Nationalist 
Party to mislead, and deliberately mislead, the English 
people. Though the history of the Home-rule agitation 
does not, unfortunately, allow us to scout the latter 
alternative as inconceivable, we may feel pretty certain 
that in the present instance the Parnellite Party re- 
cognise that there exists just now very little oppor- 
tnnity for prosecuting their cause by maintaining the 
agrarian agitation in its aggressive form, and that they 
are genuinely anxious to put an end to the strife on 
any terms which will not make their defeat too apparent. 
The expedient suggested by the Archbishop is that of 
arbitration,—a course at present specially in favour owing 
to the success which has attended its adoption on the 
Vandeleur estate. Against such a proposal we have, in the 
main, nothing to say. Amicable settlements of the existing 
difficulties should be welcomed without inquiry as to the 
motives which may have actuated those who have pro- 
posed them. We must, however, in supporting recourse 
to arbitration, express our sympathy with the warning 
given by Mr. T. W. Russell in his letter to the Times of 
Tuesday. Arbitration in regard to the difficulties of the 
past is doubtless in many cases the best possible means 
for producing a better feeling between landlords and 
tenants, and preventing evictions ; but care must be taken 
that it shall not be employed so as to render nugatory 
the action of the tribunals specially designed to settle 
disputes in regard to the occupation of Irish land. Mr. 
Russell declares, and we believe with reason, that one of 
the conscious objects of the “Plan of Campaign” has 
always been to discredit the Land Courts, and that arbitra- 
tion, when not confined to matters past, but concerned with 
the fixing of rents to be paid in future by the tenants, 
means the substitution of new machinery for that devised 
by Parliament. As long as the provisions of the Land Act 
of 1881 are to be maintained in Ireland, it would be most 
objectionable to do anything to bring the Courts erected 
under it into disrepute. The Irish landlords will be wise to 
accept the principle of arbitration wherever possible; but 
they should do so in such a way as to prevent any appearance 
of discrediting the present statutory means for accommo- 
dating disputes in regard to the occupancy of land. They 
need not, of course, refuse to allow any point which the 
Land Courts would also be competent to settle, to come 
before the arbitrator, for such a course would be unneces- 
sary and pedantic. The settlement of disputed questions 
by a voluntary process is adopted every day in England, 
and in no way suggests that the Court is incompetent. All 
that the Irish landowners should do, is to take care not to 
make admissions which can be twisted into an acknow- 
ledgment of the unfairness of the Land Courts, or be used to 
enable the “ Plan of Campaign ” to gain by indirect means 
one of the objects which, it can hardly be doubted, it was 
in the first instance designed to bring about. 
But though all Unionists will be anxious that nothing shall 
be done to prevent a settlement of the few and, in reality, 
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unimportant agrarian disputes now pending in Ireland, it 
would be unwise to ignore the causes that have produced 
the return of peace and quiet which the Archbishop of 
Dublin so frankly admits. In the first place, it must be 
acknowledged by all who are not blinded by an unreasoning 
partisanship, that it is Mr. Balfour’s firm administration 
of the law that has operated more strongly than any other 
cause to confine the agrarian troubles of the country to an 
area which is daily diminishing. The Chief Secretary’s 
policy has been at once firm and just. It has neither been 
vacillating nor vindictive, but has been pursued with an 
evenness of purpose almost unique in the history of the last 
twenty years. Mr. Balfour has the happy faculty of ignoring 
criticism meant to injure, not to improve, and he has shown 
himself able to persevere in his difficult task entirely 
unmoved by threats of vengeance or denunciations of 
tyranny. The Irish leaders have up till now always 
contrived, by their mastery of the arts of agitation, 
to produce so heated and so inflamed an atmosphere, 
that the statesmen entrusted with the task of governing 
Ireland have been unable to preserve a cool and unbiassed 
judgment, and have been deflected from the path of firm- 
ness and moderation as it were by contagion from the 
Celtic fury to which they were exposed. Mr. Forster, 
for instance, was so much infected by the frenzy 
stirred up by the Nationalists, that he asked for powers 
fully equivalent to the lettres de cachet of the ancien 
régime ; while Lord Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan 
could not conceive it possible to govern Ireland without 
obtaining the right to arrest any person found out after 
dark, and to suppress newspapers and seize their printing- 
presses. The present Chief Secretary has avoided all such 
excesses, and, absolutely unaffected by the storms of 
rhetoric and invective that have beaten upon him, has 
managed, not by a coup de thédtre, but by a patient and 
laborious enforcement of the law, to maintain peace and 
order. Ina word, the secret of Mr. Balfour’s success is to 
be found in the fact that he has kept his head, and has felt 
no inclination to fall into that habit of exaggeration in 
word and deed which belongs to all Irishmen, whether 
loyal or disloyal, and with which they so often infect their 
‘rulers. But besides the fact that Mr. Balfour’s Irish policy 
‘has been victorious in putting down the lawlessness on 
which the League flourished, there is, we believe, yet 
another circumstance which has contributed in no small 
degree to bring about the eagerness now apparent for a 
settlement of the land question. The determination dis- 
played by the landlords, even at the eleventh hour, to act 
for themselves, has, we cannot doubt, had an immense effect 
upon the men who pull the strings and work the puppets 
of the “ Plan of Campaign.” The services rendered to 
the cause of the Union by Mr. T. W. Russell have already 
been many and conspicuous, but none are greater than 
‘his institution of the movement for planting English, 
Scottish, and Ulster farmers on boycotted land. The know- 
ledge that the Irish landlords are at last going to work on 
their own account, and not merely to look on while their 
properties are being ruined, has warned the land agitators 
that the time for a compromise has arrived. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and his colleagues are perfectly well aware 
that, if English and Scotch farmers are settled on the 
derelict lands, it will be impossible for the machinery of boy- 
cotting to be employed against such persons without causing 
widespread indignation throughout Great Britain. But at 
-such a juncture as the present, it would be madness not to 
do everything which could prevent any risk of the aliena- 
‘tion of the electors; and accordingly, it is of the utmost 
importance for the Home-rule Party to put a stop to Mr. 
Russell’s colonisation proposals. 

Besides the feeling of satisfaction caused by the proof 
given in Archbishop Walsh’s letter of the great improve- 
ment visible in Ireland, its terms naturally suggest that 
the time is fast approaching when the land question may 
be dealt with as a whole. We have always held that the 
magic of full and unconditional proprietorship is what is 
required to win the Irish occupiers from the Separatist 
agitation. A large and simultaneous scheme of pur- 
chase is, we are convinced, the only possible solution of 
the problem, and to make such a scheme successful, it will 
be essential to base it on the credit not of a part, but of 
the whole of the United Kingdom. No doubt there are 
insuperable difficulties in the way of pledging English 
credit in Ireland, if such a measure is to go hand-in-hand 


ness to lend money on mortgage, and th 

over to the borrower the i it on which thon hang 
contracted. If, however, the Union is maintain d 
difficulties disappear; and so long as the expedi 4, 
this scheme can be made out, there is no possible 12, 4 
against its adoption, whether by extending the ae 
the Ashbourne Act so as to cover the whole of Inet : 
by a new and differently constructed measure Py ? 
Government decide upon a plan of purchase and 
their proposals to Parliament early next Session Big 
hardly doubt that they will have hit upon a nour 
the course of the agrarian agitation singularly 0 maby 
for the success of such a policy. PPportune 





THE LATEST NEWS FROM RUSSIA. 


ye statements telegraphed this week all over Bur 
that the Czar intends to be crowned King of Pola d 
and that orders have been issued to relax the repressing 
measures under which the landlords of the Baltic Paaice 
have been groaning, are worthy of careful attention t 
correct, they indicate that, in the judgment of the men wh 
rule Russia, the time when it will be expedient to conciliats 
frontier provinces is drawing very near. <A coronation in 
Warsaw will not make the Czar less of an autocrat, or the 
Poles less of a conquered people ; but it implies that Poland 
is still a State, a living and separate entity, and so far 
soothes and gratifies national pride. The relaxation of 
repression in Lithuania will not reconcile the nobles there 
to their position as a suspected class; but it will release 
them from their servitude to the police, and so make 
them less anxious that any invasion should be a sy. 
cessful one. As the central idea of the present reign has 
been the Russianising of all disaffected provinces, the new 
policy cannot have been adopted without intention, and it 
can hardly be doubtful what that intention is. So much 
depends in Russia upon the will of one man, and so much 
power is allowed to his trusted agents, that it is unsafe to 
draw deductions from isolated acts; but there has been in 
the recent policy of the Government of St. Petersburg a 
perceptible and steady drift. Suppose for a moment that 
the present Czar is a man of great force of character and 
some ability, though hampered by lack of knowledge; 
that he dislikes the idea of war, as involving vast risks, 
and entailing upon himself personally excessive toil and 
responsibility ; but that he fears in his heart that it is 
unavoidable, and that at any moment the broad alterna. 
tives before him may be a march on Constantinople with 
Austria hostile, or a revolution, and what would be his 
probable course? Clearly, the Czar’s practical sense being 
assumed, it would be to postpone the war as long as 
possible, to grasp at the chance, if it is ever presented, of 
attaining his end without the war, but to prepare all things 
beforehand as if the war were not only inevitable, but 
designed. The Army would, to begin with, be reorganised 
as far as opinion and the finances allowed, would be 
strengthened by fresh artillery, and larger masses of 
cavalry—cavalry being the arm best fitted for the 
Polish plains—and would be drawn slowly westward; 
so that the grand strength of Russia, her command of 
men, would be available at first, and that the awful 
waste of life during the marches necessary to concen- 
tration, a waste which caused the defeat in the Crimea, 
might be carefully avoided. With the same view, the 
means of cantoning the divisions as near as possible to the 
frontiers would be as completely provided as the state 
of the Treasury would allow; while the commissariat 
arrangements, always the source of confusion in Russian 
campaigns, the men being, in fact, too numerous for 
the Generals’ means of supply, would be on a gigantic 
scale. Well, all these preparations have been made steadily 
and continuously during two years, so that at this moment 
nearly half the effective Russian Army are encamped in 
the Western Provinces,—scattered, it is true, over a vast 
area, but still available without months of preliminary 
transport. The additional strength in cavalry has been 
obtained, and the most difficult of all tasks, the 
housing of the men so as to reduce disease to an endurable 
minimum, has been fairly completed. The waste from 
disease in a Russian army is always terrible, the men 
being underfed and too little protected against malaria; 
but it is probably not greater now in the Western 
Provinces than throughout the Empire. The net 
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the Czar, would be to collect treasure, or, what is 
recisely the same thing, to improve the national credit 
Pi the value of the paper rouble; and this has been done 
“ly for two years, with a result to which Mr. Law, the 
British Consul-General in St. Petersburg, in his Report of 
arch 25th, 1889, bears emphatic testimony. M. Wishne- 
sky, the Minister of Finance, has secured what is 
believed even by the finance houses to be an equilibrium 
petween expenditure and receipts, has converted a great 
rtion of the Debt, so as to relieve himself from the 
embarrassing necessity of “ amortisation ”—that is, from 
providing money for drawings—-and has raised the value of 
the rouble fifteen per cent. In other words, he has 
averted all danger of bankruptcy at the outset of a war, 
as it would be possible to borrow in France, in Holland, 
and in Russia itself, and to pay for home supplies by a 
considerable but silent issue of paper roubles. The men 
and the money being ready, the next step would be to 
clear the road to Constantinople by paralysing the 
small States which hold it; and we have all been 
watching the measures by which this is being accom- 
lished. There are three States to be dealt with, 
and in two of them, Roumania and Servia, the Rus- 
sian party has been made supreme; while in the third, 
the Russian party is the only one with which the Govern- 
ment has seriously to contend. Bulgaria conciliated 
or coerced—and we are not so sure as some of the corre- 
spondents are that ali efforts at conciliation will fail, the 
main obstacle being the resolution of M. Stambouloff—all 
preparations that can be made will have been completed, 
except the one now announced, the conciliation of the 
most active class in Poland and the Baltic Provinces. 
That is not exactly necessary, but it is expedient, if only 
because large bodies of soldiery are drawn from those 
provinces, and because it is so much easier to invade 
districts where the inhabitants, even if neutral, give 
information willingly to the enemy. There is, moreover, a 
still stronger reason,—namely, that Russia, in any war 
with Austria, relies on the sympathy of all South Slavs, 
and thinks the humiliation of Poles, the oldest and most 
illustrious of the Slav tribes, is not the way to win it. The 
last preparation of all, that of a cause of quarrel, is in 
this particular instance not required. The correspondents 
accuse Russian agents of keeping open sores in Constanti- 
nople in order to be able to threaten at a moment’s notice ; 
but the accusation is probably unjust. Turkey keeps the 
sores open for herself, her agents being incapable of 
learning the distinction between the right to govern and 
the right to pillage. Russia has only to demand a 
material guarantee for the execution of the Armenian 
clause in the Treaty of Berlin, and call on the Armenians 
for evidence of their sufferings, and she has ground of war 
at once, and ground, too, to which no student of inter- 
national law is able to object. 
We do not affirm, for we do not know, that this is the 
eh Russian Government is pursuing; but it is at 
east singular that this policy should explain all the known 
facts, many of them apparently so little related to each 
other, should, in particular, reconcile the Czar’s honest 
desire for peace, about which no diplomatist doubts, with 
the preparations for war, of which every military attaché is 
aware. The Czar does not want war at all, and neither seeks 
nor desires to gain territory at the expense of the Hapsburgs. 
He is not himself a General, and greatly dreads campaign- 
Ing, not, as is absurdly asserted, because he is afraid of the 
shot, but because he will be compelled to take on himself a 
burden, that of his Generals’ ultimate referee, for which 
he feels no special qualifications. He cares nothing about 
Austria, except as an obstacle to the permanent desire 
of his people, which is the possession of Constantinople 
and the unbroken land-route thereto. Even for this end, 
it is probable that the Czar, if left to himself, would not 
enter upon war. He is greatly concerned about the interior 
condition of Russia, and would much rather devote him- 
self to reforms, or what he thinks reforms, which would 
render the initiative of the throne, especially in all questions 
Which concern the peasants, more direct, and, as he believes, 
more beneficial. He is, moreover, what would be called 
10 England a High Tory, and desires not only to keep the 
Inistration strong, but to keep it on the old lines, and 
—" the people at once from the inroad of Western 
an and from the flood of modern irreligion. Never- 
ag current of events may, he is well aware, be too 
gforhim. Many of his advisers believe, and he may 


half-believe himself, that nothing but successful war can 
suppress the spirit of Nihilism, and that, in particular, its 
spread among officers of the Army and Navy, an admitted 
and most dangerous fact, is due to the ennwi and discontent 
engendered by too long-continued a peace. Above all, the 
military party press him hard, alleging that Russia is dis- 
honoured by the conduct of the Balkan States, and 
threatened by the constant resistance of Austria to her 
“natural expansion ;’ and should a good opportunity 
arise, this pressure may become too powerful to resist. 
The Emperor, therefore, being at bottom a sensible man 
with practical ideas, very like the English squire of a hundred 
years since, prepares and prepares, with no definite intention 
of acting, but with a resolve that should action be unavoid- 
able, either from events abroad or from a surge of feeling 
at home, neither Russia nor the dynasty shall be found 
unprepared. It is not an unnatural course for a dynast 
full of the old ideas, nor a very blameable one ; but whether 
it tends to peace, as all financiers believe, seems to us 
somewhat doubtful. A man may not be going to ride 
because he is booted and spurred, and because his horse is 
ready; but if he receives under those circumstances a 
summons to ride, his resistance will be but weak, and his 
start a very speedy one. 





THE TOWN CLERK OF LONDON. 


-_ London County Council is improving, but only by 

very easy stages. If to go softly is an earnest of 
going far, the Council ought in the end to go very far 
indeed. It has been in office for nearly two months, and 
until last Tuesday it had rigidly restricted its labours to 
speech-making and wire-pulling. In part, possibly, this 
limitation may be set down to an amiable motive. The 
new London Municipality had treated its predecessor as 
hospital nurses have been alleged to treat sufferers 
from hydrophobia. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
had been spared the closing struggle, and mercifully 
assisted out of life. When this was done, the first 
corporate thought of the new Council seems to have been, 
how it could best guard against the approaches of spiritual 
pride. It took the most certain way of all; it deliberately 
divested itself of everything that even a Vestry could be 
proud of. Its meetings have been as noisy, its debates as 
aimless, its logic as inconsequent, as the worst meetings, 
the worst debates, the worst logic of the old Board. It has 
despised its proper business, and shown an irrational 
eagerness to do business that does not belong to it. It 
has gone far, in short, to justify the worst fears of its 
friends and the most fervent hopes of its enemies. But to 
the members of the extinct Board of Works the spectacle 
must have been infinitely soothing. Doubtless many an 
aching heart has been cheered, many a bowed head has 
been helped to lift itself again, by the thought that after 
all, the new Council had begun where the old Board had 
left off. 

On Tuesday, however, this process of voluntary humilia- 
tion came to an end, and the Council took in hand a 
genuine piece of useful work. The administrative busi- 
ness of the Council is necessarily enormous, and there 
is very little reason to expect that any part of it 
will be transacted at the weekly meetings. As the 
report of the Standing Committee puts it, some one must 
be responsible “for the supervision of the permanent staff, 
for the general control of the heads of departments, and 
for the general superintendence of business.” Some one, 
again, must “be daily accessible to, and in regular com- 
munication with and between, the Chairmen of the different 
Committees and the heads of the various departments,” and 
must “ afford them information and assistance concerning 
the course and conduct of business.” It is an interesting 
example of the simplicity which is occasionally found in 
combination with considerable age and experience, that 
some members of the Council should have been found who 
are still persuaded that all this may be got for nothing. 
“ We all work,” said one member, with modest self-appre- 
ciation, “‘ but we do not all want to be paid.” The latter 
part of the sentiment certainly deserves praise, but the 
former part shows some inability to distinguish between 
work and work. The duties of an ordinary member of the 
London County Council, and the duties of such an official 
as the Standing Committe have in view, are distinct im 
kind. The former gives more or less of what would other- 





wise be leisure; the latter gives the working hours of the 
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day and the working days of the year. A Member of 
Parliament may, and often does, work extremely hard; 
but he does not work in the sense that a Cabinet Minister 
or a permanent official works. There is all the difference 
in the world between principal work and subsidiary 
work, between work which a man regards as the main em- 
ployment of his life, and work which he merely takes up 
when he is not busy with the other. To attempt to get 
work of the former kind done for nothing would be tanta- 
mount to leaving it undone, or to paying for it secretly at 
a much higher rate. If the London County Council had 
refused to pay the officer described in the report of the 
Standing Committee, they must either have asked Lord 
Rosebery to perform the duties now assigned to Mr. Firth, 
or have run the risk of seeing the Deputy-Chairmanship 
pass eventually into hands to which some of the money 
passing through them would certainly stick. Payment 
that is known and avowed, and corruption that is only 
guessed at,—this was the alternative presented to the 
Council. 

So far, then, as concerns the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of payment, the Council did well to make the 
choice they did. We cannot, however, give equal 
commendation to the particular method by which the 
Council gave effect to their resolution. They had 
to decide two separate and distinct issues, and they 
chose to muddle them up in a way which interfered 
with their proper discussion and made it needlessly difficult 
for members to vote according to their convictions. The 
first was whether the official, by whatever name he might 
be called, should be paid or unpaid. This was the issue 
actually decided on Tuesday, and decided in the only 
sensible way. The second was whether this official should 
be a member of the Council or an outsider, and if a 
member of the Council, whether he should be the 
Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, or the Deputy-Chairman. 
The Council decided in favour of making the Deputy- 
Chairman the paid officer, and not an outsider; and 
here, in our judgment, they made a mistake. The 
chief salaried official of the London County Council 
ought, we think, to be appointed during good behaviour. 
One of the points of most importance in connection with 
his office should be the gradual building-up of a body of 
experience which would enable him to advise the Council 
whenever it finds itself in a difficulty. He ought to be the 
official not of this or that Council, not of the Council that 
is sitting now but will not be sitting three years hence, 
but of that permanent body by which London _ will 
continue to be governed, however suddenly or completely 
the particular units composing it may change. The 
vote of Tuesday puts it for the present out of the 
power of the Council to profit by such experience as this. 
The Deputy-Chairman is 1 member of the Council, and in 
order to remain Deputy-Chairman, he must not only be re- 
elected every year to that particular post; he must be re- 
elected every three years to the Council itself. If within 
the Council parties should be equally balanced, and party 
passion should run high, a see-saw might be established 
between Mr. Firth and some other member which would 
reduce the Deputy-Chairmanship to the position of a 
champion cup to be fought for afresh every year. In 
this way, it may perhaps be argued, the Council would 
in the end get two Deputy-Chairmen instead of one, 
though we question whether the year’s interval would not 
so break the continuity of experience as to deprive the 
office of much of its utility. But this plea in mitigation 
cannot be urged as regards re-election to the Council. 
Just when Mr. Firth is becoming really valuable to his 
colleagues, he may offend his constituents and be turned 
out at the next election. In theory, no doubt, his services 
as Deputy-Chairman ought to commend him to the electors ; 
but municipal favour is very uncertain, and if the Council 
happened at any time to have done something unpopular, 
and this something happened to be specially associated with 
the Deputy-Chairman, the temptation to read him and 
them a lesson might easily prove irresistible. The new 
Council might thus find itself in no better position than 
the first elected of its predecessors. The knowledge 
necessary for the proper conduct of its business would still 
be in the possession of Mr. Firth, but Mr. Firth would 
no longer be eligible for re-election as Deputy-Chairman. 
There are other objections to the course which the Council 
has taken ; but the one which we have instanced is so con- 
clusive, that it is unnecessary to enumerate any more. The 
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Council should have made Mr. Firth, if the 
Firth in particular, permanent Deputy-Chaiman 1" 
the head of a Department is “ Permanent Under Seg” 
tary,” and have called on him to resign his seat with, 
Council itself. ; a 








THE SPHERE OF IMITATIVENESS, 
ORD JUSTICE FRY’S paper in the Contempora 
“ Imitation as a Factor in Human Progress,” has ber " 
defect, that he does not seem to appreciate imitation asa foeie 
in human degeneration,—which, however, it certainly algo 
No one who has known the effect of imitatio f ae 
one Nn as a Tactor in the 
social influences of a great boys’ school, or as a factor in the 
social influences of the world of mere fashion, can doubt for 
a moment that it is very often indeed a great force on the 
wrong side. We should have heen inclined to say that imita, 
tativeness is not so much a powerful factor in human progress 
as a powerful factor in social organisation of any sort. It 
rather tends to popularise the various beaten ways along which 
mankind move, than to secure that they shall be ways leading 
upwards to a level higher than any we had already attained 
It tends to make the way of one into the way of a few, and the 
way of a few into the way of many ; but it does not itself deter. 
mine whether the way shall be a better way or a worse than the 
way previously in use, and often it is a worse way, as well 
as often, too, a better. In moral matters, if the pioneer 
be of heroic mould, the result is usually a happy one 
for society; if he be of more than usually selfish bias, the 
result is usually an unhappy one. But imitativeness ag q 
tendency deeply rooted in the nature of man acts equally in 
either case, in the former case to elevate and purify, in the 
latter to lower and deprave. And so, too, in regard to matters 
which are not moral. Imitativeness is the secret of all sorts 
of capricious fashions, and multiplies a caprice as rapidly as 
it multiplies a practice based on sound judgment. What it 
really does is to secure that all modes of action which would 
otherwise be tried only on a small scale, and which might die 
out in mere sporadic accidents, shall be tried on a large scale, 
What Lord Justice Fry does not seem to us to insist upon 
sufficiently, is that the selective principle, the principle which 
secures that one man shall imitate one example, and another 
man another, is not imitativeness, but something distinct 
from it. Sometimes, as in the case of fashions which only 
the rich and leisurely can imitate, it is the difficulty of finding 
the proper conditions for imitation which causes one example 
to be ignored while another is followed. For instance, ina 
country where horses are few and the food for them expensive, 
the poor cannot follow the example of the riders. But a man 
who is very far from rich may be able to follow the example of 
the bicyclist or tricyclist; and in this case it is the com- 
parative easiness of following one example as compared 
with another, that multiplies the imitators of one by hundreds 
of thousands and of the other by thousands only. It is 
just the same with examples set in the region of decoration. 
Some are very costly to imitate, others not costly; and it is 
the comparative uncostliness which multiplies the imitation 
of cheap decoration, and makes it difficult to imitate costly 
decoration. In these cases, the selective principle is purely 
negative; the cost puts a veto on one kind of imitation, 
and does not put a veto on another. And in a modified 
sense, this may be even asserted of moral examples. It 
is a great deal easier, as a rule, to follow a bad example 
than a good; and that, no doubt, is one reason why in 
ordinary Public Schools there is so much larger a body 
of public opinion against strict uprightness and candour, 
against simplicity and frugality, than against lying, against 
the evasion of rules, against prodigality. But after all, the 
selective principles which determine the choice of an example 
are not purely negative. When Lord Justice Fry speaks of 
the imitatio Christi, for instance, as if it were a case of mere 
imitation, he is surely ignoring the very essence of it. The love 
of the individual example must in this case precede, and be very 
much more powerful than, the love of imitation. There are 
too many securities against the imitation of examples of that 
kind arising from the moral costliness of any such effort, to 
render it at all possible that the mere love of imitation 
would multiply largely the number of those who follow 
If the Kamschatkans had found that in order to imitate 
their teachers, the bears, they had to climb poles so full of 
sharp nails as to tear their flesh at every successive instant, 
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pe sure that the habit of learning from the bears, at 

that respect, would very soon have become unpopular. 
Jeast a0 ot explain as mere imitation the following of any 
= oxi is so full of labour and pain that at every step 
eh discouraged by a fresh pang. The Lord Justice does 
note what seems to us of the very essence of the selective 


not which determines why one example is rejected 


ker followed,—namely, that in certain directions, 
pet of them purely esthetic, and some of them moral and 


-itual, there springs up in the mind a passionate love for 
pa kind of example, in spite of many and great discourage- 
+, the form of pains and penalties, which another kind 
ments in : : 
of example, even though it be quite free from these set-offs 
of pain and penalty, does not inspire. It is not possible to 
Jain from the mere imitative tendencies in man, the reason 
why an example which is beset with discouragements of all 
sorts, is so often preferred toan example the following of which 
ig rewarded by many incidental gratifications. Lord Justice 
geems to us, for instance, to overlook the true charm of 
tragedy, when he tells us that the pleasure which we take in 
the imitation is so much greater than the pain which we suffer 
through the sympathy excited by the picture of human grief 
and despair, that the balance of the resulting emotions is 
pleasurable. But has the delight in successful imitation 
anything appreciable to do with the enjoyment of drama 
of any high order? We believe that the pleasure in good 
mimicry is one thing, and the pleasure in good acting quite 
another, and that the test of this is that the moment we 
are compelled to regard acting as mainly mimicry, that 
moment the pleasure we take in it completely changes 
its kind, and falls to a lower level. For example, we some- 
times have a burlesque going on at one theatre which is 
intended to be and is mimicry (with a certain flavour of carica- 
ture) of the style of famous actors who are delighting the 
public ona different stage. Both performances may give great 
pleasure, but pleasure of totaliy different orders, and arising 
from quite different sources,—the latter, the pleasure derived 
froma great enlargement of the sphere of the experience of the 
audience who are watching it with delight; the former, the 
pleasure derived from excellent mimicry, combined with perhaps 
aflavour of still more skilful satire. We take it that both in 
good tragedy and good comedy, the essential part of the en- 
joyment depends not on the success of the imitation, but on 
the success with which the actors throw themselves into the 
mood of the characters they impersonate, and so introduce 
the audience to spheres of experience and conditions of feeling 
which would otherwise be almost inaccessible to them. Take 
areally fine performance of Hamlet. How can any one who 
is present judge well of the imitative skill of the actor who 
shows us how Hamlet bore himself in the presence of his 
father’s ghost, or in the presence of his frail mother when that 
ghost stalked through the room to stimulate him to his duty ? 
No one has ever witnessed such a scene, and cannot for a 
moment tell whether, as an imitation of any one’s demeanour 
on such an occasion, the acting is good or bad. But what the 
audience can tell is whether or not the actors succeed in making 
them realise for themselves the conflict of feelings appro- 
priate to such experiences as these; whether or not the 
dread of the preternatural overwhelms them; whether or 
not the shame and remorse with which a Queen would hear 
from her son such reproofs as Hamlet poured upon his 
mother, flush the cheek and thrill the nerves; whether or 
not, in short, they go away with a larger and deeper feeling of 
the scope of human fate and the tension of human passion. 
If they do, they feel that the performance of the tragedy 
has added something to their conception of the significance 
of human life. If they do not, they go away disappointed. 
But in either case alike, they care very little whether there 
was any deliberate imitation, or whether that imitation was 
good or bad. If, on the contrary, they go expressly to see 
burlesque, or to see a great mimic, like the late John 
Parry, for instance, give us a picture of Mrs. Roseleaf’s 
demeanour at her evening party, the one thing they think of 
18 whether the mimicry is good, whether they see a first-rate 
imitation of what they have seen before, or only a bad 
unitation of it; and in that case, the pleasure depends on the 
excellence of the imitation, and on hardly anything else. That 
seems to us as distinct from the pleasure in really good acting, 
whether of comedy or tragedy, as the pleasure in that which 
greatly enlarges the range of our life is distinct from the 


pleasure we take in the skill which exactly repeats for us a 
former experience, though we know it to proceed from mere 
imitative capacity, and not from delight in and sympathy with 
a great poet’s works. 

Where we differ from Lord Justice Fry, then, as regards the 
doctrine of his most interesting and able paper, is that we do 
not think that the imitative faculty of man, taken alone, is an 
agency which promotes human progress more than it is an’ 
agency which promotes human degeneration. It does both, 
and does both on a very large scale. But that which makes 
for progress and does not make for degeneration, is that 
which inspires love for the higher example and revolt against 
the lower example; and this cannot be mere imitation, but 
that which determines the ideal of our hearts. Now, it is 
not our imitativeness which moulds our admirations, but 
our admirations which spur our moral sympathies. And 
just as the great representative of the doctrine of evolution 
made less than he ought to have done, less than he now 
would have done, of the causes which determined the selection 
of one sort of variation for preservation and accumulation, 
and too much of the negative causes which tended to extin- 
guish the variations which were comparatively useless, so Lord 
Justice Fry seems to us to make less than reason requires, of 
the causes which determine where our admiration shall go, 
and too much of the negative causes which determine where 
imitativeness will be comparatively easy and unresisted, and 
where it will be checked by practical obstructions. 





THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SOUTH AFRICANS. 

F the many nations which England is slowly throwing off, 
there is one of which, as a nation in the future, we 
seldom or never hear, the nation which has as yet no name, its 
natural appellation, Africander, being used for other purposes; 
the nation of white colonists in South Africa. We hear more 
and more frequently of “the Australian” and his separate 
characteristics, his courage, ambition, love of adventure, and 
peculiarities of hopefulness and cheeriness. The Englishman 
in Australia is becoming differentiated in physique, the 
usual or average man of the Southern Continent showing 
himself tall, sallow, or rather greyish, with a tendency 
to black hair, and a look in his eye of gazing at distance, 
that is not quite European, and all travellers begin to 
attribute to him a separate character. The usual conception 
‘of him may be wrong, probably is wrong, for the time 
has been insufficient; but a conception is growing up of 
a very definite kind. The novelist or the dramatist who 
brought forward an Australian hero, he himself not knowing 
Australia, would depict him as an American, but with a trace 
in him of the joyousness, and breeziness, and freedom from 
the pressure of neighbours’ opinions which the American 
is apt to lack. The Australian would display the tolerance in 
judgment and the largeness in design which distinguish his 
rival, but he would have neither the strength nor the strict 
limitations which the New Englander derives from his Puritan 
ancestry, would be a grower and drinker of wine, and would 
try most questions by a standard other than a painful con- 
scientiousness. The Australian is more ready to spend 
than the American, though not more ready to give, and 
regards the possession of money more as a means to an 
end, and with less of the disposition to look upon “a pile” 
as a barometric test of success. Neither descendant has the 
English freedom from sensitiveness to criticism; but where 
the American grows angry, not to say savage, the Australian is 
apt to develop a certain humorous scorn, as of one who is 
affronted, but is also too full of belief in his country to care 
much for verbal depreciation. Both “blow” tremendously, 
but the Australian has a vision of a happy, full-fed, and 
slightly careless population, when the American is thinking 
of a mighty community which no man may seriously 
oppose, but which is in no way free from “life’s endless toil 
and endeavour,” but is rather proud that it continues, 
and that life is nevertheless endurable. The best American 
does not repel the Englishman at all, is rather to him a 
subject of admiring study; but the worst Australian attracts 
him somewhat, a difference curiously marked in the judgment 
passed on the American and the Australian criminal of the 
violent sort. Nobody in the world is worse than the 
Australian bushranger, usually a convict of the most evil type 
conceivable ; but the British public has not the feeling about 








him it has about the European or American brigand. It 
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recognises something about him with which it quite involun- 
tarily sympathises, some quality which entitles him to be shot 
in a skirmish instead of being hanged. Half-a-century hence, 
the Australian will be as thoroughly completed a figure in the 
popular imagination as the “Yankee” now is, and will be 
caricatured in Punch under as well defined a pictorial formula, 
which we venture to say will not strike Australians as dis- 
pleasing. 

The Canadian, too, is becoming a definite figure to the British 
imagination, a little less real, we think, and lifelike than 
the Australian, but still distinct. Influenced by an instinct 
difficult to explain, the homestaying Briton, though he likes 
the French Canadian, taking him to be asimple, hard-working, 
feckless kind of being, given to cheerfulness and Catholicism, 
and wonderfully free from the American spirit of innovation, 
still insists on overlooking the French share in the Dominion, 
and pictures the Canadian to himself as a sort of frost-bitten 
Scotchman, intelligent, sober, good-humoured, but without 
the Yankee energy in going ahead. All novelists, so far as 
we know, draw the typical Canadian as fair—which he is not 
any more than the Englishman is—pleasant, and in his nature 
good, but reserved, cautious, and the least thing depressed, 
the latter, we feel sure, a traditional belief derived from Judge 
Haliburton’s descriptions, once so universally known, and now 
suddenly and entirely forgotten. Canadians will write to us, we 
fear, entirely ridiculing this conception, and will probably have 
reason on their side; but it is the popular conception none the 
less, and one which has a definite influence on emigration. Our 
people expect kindliness in Canadians, and a kind of slow- 
footed judgment, and if they saw one on the stage, would look 
for him among the good people of the piece. A bad Canadian 
would seem to them somehow unnatural and unreasonable,—a 
fancy due, we believe, to the intense and, so far as our ex- 
perience teaches us, the well-founded impression that Arctic 
voyagers are exceptionally free from vice. The notion that 
Canada is a vast country, with ice for its chief product, is by 
no means extinct yet, and the qualities of Arctic voyagers are 
read into Canadians. The people have caught the truth that 
Canadians are a reasonable nation, free in the main from 
Southern defects, and have given them what would be, we 
suspect, their true character if they were precisely what they 
wish themselves to be, and if they were not, as a people, so 
sharply and unmistakably divided. 


No one, however, even thinks yet of the South African 
English as a nation. No national character is assigned to 
them even in fiction, and the draughtsmen of Punch would 
not attempt to draw one of them without adding explanatory 
description, either literary or pictorial. We doubt if the 
idea that there is “a South African” has penetrated the 
popular mind, or that it expects of such a man any defined 
character at all. That particular colonist and his locality are 
not correlated, and there are few men who even recollect that 
such a person as an Englishman born and bred in South 
Africa may exist. The Boer is known, and in a way under- 
stood—the grand mistake about him being an entire forget- 
fulness that he may be Huguenot by blood and not necessarily 
Dutch—and is disliked to a quite extraordinary degree, as a 
cruel person who despises Englishmen for kindness to coloured 
men; but the idea of the English “ Africander,” as he ought 
to be called, has never fully presented itself to the general 
British mind. He is not a separate individuality, much lessa 
well-known one needing no description. Yet it would be no 
matter of wonder if a hundred years hence there were a 
nationality in South Africa, and if, of all the nationalities 
which by that time will trace their lineage to this island, it 
were the most distinctive. Gold, diamonds, broad farms, 
easy communication, and a curious kind of interest which 
in its origin is literary, are drawing Englishmen fast to 
South Africa; and those who stay there tend to develop as 
separate a type in character as in physical appearance. 
The parchment colour of the Yankee, the greyness of 
the Australian, the frosty purple of the Canadian, the 
wind-blown redness of the New Zealander of fifty, are 
replaced in the South African by an even drabness or 
brownness, which is often perfectly unmistakable. He has 
lived in a dry atmosphere under a fierce sun, and yet has 
worked energetically: that is the tale his face usually tells, 
and the character is as separate. Its note is that of a 
man who has been forced to make an unpleasant decision, 
and has made it. There is no trace of the Australian 








gladness in the Englishman of South Africa, or of 4 
American tolerance. He has had a harder life, and g 
strenuous contest with a less conquerable Nature, has com, 
in contact with more disagreeable circumstances, has a 
to endure a more trying climate, has been surrounded } 
peoples he disliked more, and has been altogether more sharply 
annealed by his destiny. He has had, as it were, to drive a 
instead of horses, and has felt the resulting necessity for 
severity and patience to the centre of him. The English South 
African is altogether a harder man than any other coloni 
has less pity for himself or any one else, and is, in the wa 
of steady, persistent endurance, perhaps a stronger one, 
His very courage, which is splendid, is differentiated by 
the presence of an extra quantity of determination, of 
resolve to contend with something which he admits to be 
almost too strong for him. He has very little cheerinegs, byt 
also very little disposition to give way. Take his view of his 
country. The English South African does not “blow” lik 
the Australian, and has not the sensitive pride of the Ameri. 
can; but he has, all the same, an intense feeling about “ Africa,” 
and looks forward to planting there a powerful nationality, 
He talks less of the future than most colonists, and ig more 
disposed to see the gloomy side; yet he will probably be the 
first, in a spirit rather of dourness than of hope, to de. 
cline further British protection, and set up for himself 
He catches rather readily the Dutch dislike for the Britisher 
at home, and has a contempt for his ignorance of African 
affairs, not qualified by any perception of his other capacities 
Allowing for a brighter intelligence and a constitutional 
freedom from pitilessness, the Englishman in South Africa 
tends to become a Boer, that is a Teuton made hard and per. 
sistent, and energetic in endurance, if you can understand that 
description of his variety of energy, by pressing and unpleasant 
circumstances which he never for a moment forgets. Twenty 
millions of such people will make a very formidable nation, 
and one which will, we think, be distinguished among the 
English nations, by hardness, decisiveness, and want of attrac. 
tive sympathy. It may be, probably will be, a great people, 
equal to that marvellous destiny which should lie before it in 
the sway of all Africa up to the Equator, but it will hardly be 
an agreeable one. 





BRITISH FIRE-FLIES. 
LTHOUGH Britain can show no parallel, either in 
number or brilliance, to the living lights of the 
tropics, we are not without several interesting phosphorescent 
creatures of our own. Those whose business leads them 
abroad in the fields and woods through the short summer 
nights are often treated to quite remarkable luminous sights. 
Last night the present writer was lying on a towering limestone 
escarpment, waiting to intercept a gang of poachers. The dark- 
ness was dead and unrelieved, and a warm rain studded every 
grass-blade with moisture. When the day and sun broke, this 
would glow with a million brilliant prismatic colours, then 
suddenly vanish. But the illumination came sooner, and ina 
different way. The rain ceased, and hundreds of tiny living 
lights lit up the sward. In the intense darkness, these shone 
with an unusual brilliancy, and lit up the almost impalpable 
moisture. Every foot of ground was studded with its star-like 
gem, and these twinkled and shone as the fire-flies stirred in 
the grass. The sight was quite an un-English one, and the soft 
green glow only paled at the coming of day. One phase of this 
interesting phenomenon is that now we can have a reproduction 
of it nightly. The fire-flies were collected, turned down 
on the lawn, and their hundred luminous lamps now shed a soft 
lustre over all the green. 

Why our British fire-flies are designated “ glow-worms” is 
difficult to understand. Lampyris noctiluca has nothing wort- 
like about it. It is a true insect. The popular misconception 
has probably arisen in this wise. The female glow-worm, the 
light-giver, is wingless; the male is winged. The latter, 
however, has but little of the light-emitting power possessed 
by the female. Only the light-givers are collected, and 
being destitute of the first attribute of an insect, wings, are 
set down in popular parlance as worms. Old mossy banks, 
damp hedgerows, and shaded woods are the loved haunts 
of the fire-flies, and the warm nights of the soft summer 
months most induce them to burn their soft lustre. Some 
widowed worm or fire-fly flirt may shed her luminous self om 
the darkness even on into dying summer or autumn. Bat 
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this is unusual. It is not definitely known what purpose is 
served by the emission of the soft green light, but it has long 
been suspected that the lustre was to attract the male. And 
this seems reasonable. Gilbert White found that glow-worms 
qere attracted by the light of candles, and many of them 
came into his parlour. Another naturalist by the same pro- 
cess captured as many as forty male glow-worms in an evening. 
gtill another suggestion 1s that the phosphorescence serves as 

a protection or means of defence to the creatures Possessing it, 

and an incident which seems to support this view has been 

actually witnessed. This was in the case of a carabeus which was 
observed running round and round a phosphorescent centipede, 
evidently wishing, but not daring, to attack it. A third 
explanation of the phenomenon is that it serves to afford light 
for the creature to see by. A somewhat curious confirmation 
of this is the fact that in the insect genus to which our British 
fire-flies belong, the Lampyride, the degree of luminosity is 
exactly in inverse proportion to the development of the vision. 

Fire-flies glow with greatest brilliancy at midnight. Their 
luminosity is first seen soon after dark :— 

“The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire.” 
fis the insects rest on the grass and moss, the difference 
in the amount of light emitted is quite marked. While the 
luminous spot indicated by a female is quite bright, the males 
show only as the palest fire. When on the wing, the light of 
the latter is not seen at all. Heavy rain, so long as it is 
warm, serves only to increase the brightness. The seat 
of the light of the glow-worm is in the tail, and pro- 
ceeds from three luminous sacs in the last segment of the 
abdomen. The male has only two of these, and the light 
proceeding from them is comparatively small. During favour- 
able weather the light glows steadily, but at other times it is 
not constant. The fire-flies of the tropics—those com- 
prising the genus Lampyridex—vary to the extent that while 
certain species control their light, others are without this 
power. The light of our English glow-worm is undoubtedly 
under its control, as upon handling the insect it is immediately 
put out. It would seem to take some little muscular effort 
to produce the luminosity, as one was observed to move con- 
tinually the last segment of the body so long as it con- 
tinued to shine. The larva of the glow-worm is capable 
of emitting light, but not to be compared to that of 
the developed insect. Both in its mature and imma- 
ture forms, Lampyris noctiluca plays a useful part in the 
economy of Nature. To the agriculturist and fruit-grower it 
isa special friend. Its diet consists almost wholly of small- 
shelled snails, and it comes upon the scene just when these 
farm and garden pests are most troublesome. British fire-flies 
probably never yet figured as personal ornaments to female 
beauty. This is, and has always been, one of their uses to the 
dusky danghters of the tropics. They are often studded in 
the coiled and braided hair, and perform somewhat the same 
office as the diamond for more civilised belles. Spanish ladies 
and those of the West Indies enclose fire-flies in bags of lace 
or gauze, and wear them amid their hair, or disposed about 
their persons. The luminosity of our modest English insect 
is far outshone by several of its congeners. Some of these 
are used in various ways for illumination, and it is said that 
the brilliancy of the light is such that the smallest print can 
beread by that proceeding from the thoracic spots alone, when 
asingle insect is moved along the lines. Inthe Spanish settle- 
ments, the fire-flies are frequently used in a curious way when 
travelling at night. The natives tie an insect to each great toe, 
and on fishing and hunting expeditions make torches of them 
by fastening several together. The same people have a 
summer festival at which the garments of the young people 
are covered with fire-flies, and being mounted on fine horses 
similarly ornamented, the latter gallop through the dusk, the 
whole producing the effect of a large moving light. 

Another phosphorescent little creature found commonly in 
Britain is a centipede with the expressive name Geophilus 
electricus. This is a tiny living light which shows its luminous 
qualities in a remarkable and interesting fashion. It may not 
uncommonly be seen on field and garden paths, and leaves a 
lovely train of phosphorescent fire as it goes. This silvery 
train glows in the track of the insect, sometimes extending 
to 20in. in length. In addition to this, its phosphorescence 
1s exhibited by a row of luminous spots on each side 
of its body, and these points of pale fire present quite a 





pretty sight when seen under favourable circumstances. It 
was stated that the light-giving quality of the fire-flies 
might be designed to serve them to see by; but this fails to 
apply to the little creature under notice, as it is without eyes. 

There are still other British insects which have the 
repute of being phosphorescent, though the evidence is not 
yet quite satisfactory. Among them are the male cricket 
and “ daddy-long-legs,” both of which are reported to have 
been seen in a phosphorescent condition. But if there is a 
dearth of phosphorescent land creatures which are native, this 
has no application to the numerous luminous creatures living 
in our Southern British seas. Among marine animals the 
phenomenon is more general and much more splendid than 
anything which can be seen on land, as witness the following 
picture by Professor Martin Duncan:—‘Great domes of 
pale gold, with long streamers, move slowly along in endless 
procession ; small silvery discs swim, now enlarging and now 
contracting, and here and there a greenor bluish gleam marks 
the course of a tiny but rapidly rising and sinking globe. 
Hour after hour the procession passes by, and the fishermen 
hauling in their nets, from the midst drag out liquid light, 
and the soft sea jellies, crushed and torn piecemeal, shine in 
every clinging particle. The night grows dark, the wind 
rises and is cold, and the tide changes; so does the luminosity 
of the sea. The pale spectres sink deeper, and are lost to 
sight, but the increasing waves are tinged here and there with 
green and white, and often along a line, where the fresh water 
is mixing with the salt in an estuary, there is brightness so 
intense that boats and shores are visible. But if such sights 
are to be seen on the surface, what must not be the phos- 
phorescence of the depths! Every sea-pen is glorious in its 
light ; in fact, nearly every eight-armed Alcyonarian is thus 
resplendent, and the social Pyrosoma, bulky and a free 
swimmer, glows like a bar of hot metal with a white and 
green radiance.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—-—_ 
COLONIAL GOVERNORS. 

: [To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—You are good enough to admit into your columns letters 
controverting opinions advanced editorially. I wish rather to 
enforce some views to which I think you have hardly done 
justice, and I hope that on such a subject as that of Colonial 
Governorships, observations arriving from a Colony so far off 
as New Zealand may not be thought too late. They are 
intended to support the general propriety of ascertaining, 
informally by all means, but before the Colonial Office has 
actually committed itself to a selection, whether there is any- 
thing in the antecedents or otherwise of a gentleman whom it 
may be proposed to send out as Governor to any particular 
Colony which may render it undesirable that he should be so 
sent. With the particular case of Queensland I wish to have 
nothing to do. 

Postponing for a moment the question of principle—on 
which I believe there will be no great difference between us— 
let me point out the altered conditions on the point of con- 
venience. Whatever may have been the case in the past 
nothing can now be easier than to obtain this information. 
All the leading Colonies now have their Agents-General con- 
gregated about Downing Street. In many of them, the Agency 
is the blue-ribbon of the public service; in all, the Agent is a 
man who has made his mark. Individually and collectively, 
the Agents are now received at the Colonial Office on a footing 
not wholly removed from that of the Ambassadors. They 
communicate with their own Governments as rapidly—thanks 
to the telegraph—and not less fully than an Ambassador with 
the State by which he is accredited. If there be anything 
which it may be desirable should be known at Downing Street 
as to the possible unsuitability of an intended Governor for 
the Colony to which it is proposed to send him, it can be 
learnt through the Agent, with every assurance of reliability, 
and quickly enough to cause no interruption to the despatch of 
the necessary preliminaries. 

The thing being thus eminently feasible, is there any con- 
stitutional principle which precludes it? It is said on your 
side of the water, and most certainly it is cordially conceded 
on ours, that the Queen’s advisers at home are the persons 
solely responsible, and that the choice must therefore rest ex- 
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clusively with them. On this point I may not say that there’ 


are not two currents of opinion here, because probably there 
are still some persons possessed by Sir George Grey’s idea 
that the selection ought to be made in the Colony; but I 
believe this to be an opinion not counting among our political 
forces. There is, however, a large body interesting themselves 
in our public affairs—men who, so far as they are concerned, 
have no desire to change the present system, and whose 
sympathies in the recent discussion were certainly not with 
the Queensland Premier—and among men of this class, one 
hears cropping up the observation that if the Colonial Office 
is unlucky enough to make a bad choice—which may be sup- 
posed possible occasionally—it is much better it should know 
it at once than after the mischief is done; and that with the 
increasingly close acquaintance the Colonies now have with 
things and persons at home, the probabilities are that we 
might give the Colonial Office information it could act upon. 


With the appointment itself, if we may trust their recog- 
nised organs in the Press, the great body of moderate Colonists 
—the body which substantially forms and gives weight to 
Colonial opinion—wish to have nothing to do. They fear its 
working on the internal politics of the Colony. Under such 
an arrangement, the Governorship would speedily become the 
grand prize of our party struggles, the influence of which 
would be felt—as with the Presidency in the United States— 
through the whole period from one appointment to another, 
and whose effects would certainly not end there. “Spoils to 
the victors ” would here, as there, come to be the cry, and after 
every election a clean sweep of the Government offices would 
be looked to as a matter of course. We have too much of the 
personal element in our party politics as it is, and we have no 
desire for such another personal question as this would be. 


No doubt, at first especially, Colonial Ministers might not 
always understand the necessary limitations upon the inguiry, 
and then the authorities at home might find themselves in- 
volved in a dispute in which, although constitutionally and 
substantially right, they might yet be practically powerless. 
Something like this is what may be thought to have lately 
happened. Even so it may be suggested that much incon- 
venience and some loss of official dignity might have been 
saved if Lord Knutsford could have satisfied himself at the 
first, by unofficial communication with the Agent-General, 
that however good a man Sir H. Blake might be for Queens- 
land, Queensland certainly was not a suitable place for him. 
But surely the proper reply would really be that all politics 
are a matter of education. Impose on us the responsibility 
of informing the adviser of the Crown of any circumstances 
which may make an intended appointment unsuitable, and we 
shall grow up to the responsibility. If we show a ten- 
dency at first to take too much upon ourselves, two con- 
siderations will not be long in keeping us in check. One 
is the wholesome fear of becoming the electors of our 
own Governors; and the other is the sense, whether it 
be from sentiment or self-interest, or a compound of 
both, that we have not the smallest desire to be separated 
from the Mother-country. We know that if we only choose 
to create an Australasian Federation, we shall at no distant 
period, from our mere numbers, be strong enough to stand 
alone. But we know also that we can place no limit to the 
combining powers of the resources of science. Youarealready 
almost governing India by the telegraph, and before the 
present generation are in their graves, it is possible that 
Imperial Federation may be an accomplished fact. At present, 
it is enough for us to feel that we daily need the protection of 
the British Empire, and that we daily feel the advantage of 
the political experience of her statesmen. It would, in our 
eyes, be simply the act of madness to do anything which would 
lose us either. 

It is, I venture to think, no unimportant confirmation of 
some of the views I am submitting to you, that an influential 
local journal, after reviewing the whole dispute, and expressing 
the hope that Sir Harry Parkes’s resolution will be accepted all 
round as forming the future basis of action in the matter, 
concludes as follows:—‘ We value it less for what it gives 
than for what it is likely to prevent. In our judgment, the 
most satisfactory proof of its well working will be that the 
Colonies never have any suggestion to make with regard to 
any proposed appointment.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Christchurch, N.Z. 8. 








re 
DESIGN IN GENERAL LAWS. 


(To tHe EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘SpxEcTaToR,”’ ] 

S1z,—In your review of April 27th on Mr. Aubrey Moore’ 
Essays, (the italics are mine) :—“If th ” 

ys, you say ? ’ © purpose of 
God is shown rather in working out the laws of organ; 
being in general, than in working out the bodily Constitution 
of organised beings in particular, it is reasonable to sup 
that it will be shown rather in working out the various types 
of intellect and conscience of which different [human] rages 
are susceptible, than in working out the intellectual gifts ang 
obligations of each individual man.” 

This is saying of Providence what Tennyson says of 
Nature,— 

“So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 
The difficulty is real—the difficulty of believing that the 
Infinite Creator, whether conceived of as personal or not, can 
care for the individual—but it is not due, as youseem to think, 
to the doctrine of evolution. Tennyson wrote those lines 
several years before the publication of Darwin’s “ Origin of 
Species;” and a greater poet than he wrote, before science 
was thought of, the following lines, in which the same thought, 
however, suggests not doubt, but only wonder :— 
“ When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained; 

What is man, that Thou art mindful of him, 

Or the son of man, that Thou visitest him ?” 
And how much more forcible is this thought when viewed in 
the light of modern astronomy! Whether we contemplate 
the inorganic creation, or the world of life, or the world of 
human society (which, as Bishop Butler has pointed out, is in 
a true and important sense a part of the order of Nature), the 
difficulty of believing that God cares for the individual is 
equally great; the doctrine of evolution has only placed it in 
a new light, or rather, drawn fresh attention to it. But to say 
that the Darwinian philosophy has made the difficulty, is as 
unreasonable as it was to accuse the Newtonian philosophy of 
confusing science with conceptions about an “occult power” 
called “ gravitation ;” as if gravitation had not been always 
known in the falling of apples and other heavy bodies. 

I agree with you, that the care of God for the individual is 
as much a fundamental postulate of Christianity as his 
omnipotence is of Judaic Theism. I conceive the solution of 
the difficulty to be this,—that it is reasonable to expect God to 
care for individuals as well as for the race, so soon as the 
race, or any individuals of it, have attained to a moral nature; 
and further, that the vast change from merely natural law in 
the government of the organic world, to providential care for 
the individual in the government of the spiritual world, has 
already been foreshadowed in the transition from natural law 
in the inorganic world, to natural law of an altogether different 
kind in the world of life and mind. 

Iam a believer in Evangelical Christianity, and at the same 
time a believer in evolution, though not on exclusively 
Darwinian lines; for I believe in an organising Intelligence in 
the world of life which is not resolvable into unintelligent 
elements.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Belfast, May 6th. JOSEPH JOHN MuRPHY. 





INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OF WORK. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpecTaToR.’’ ] 
Srr,—I have only just seen your article of April 27th on Mr. 
Morley’s speech, in which you suggest that what workmen 
need is insurance against the times when they are unemployed. 
A few months ago, I was conversing with an artisan at work 
in my house, and asked him whether he thought men could 
save, when they were in work, against the time when they 
were out of work. He replied that, judging from his own 
experience, they could not, but that he belonged to a Society 
that insured against loss of time. He paid so much a week, 
and had a right to ten times the amount when out of 
work. He added that he never had been out of work. 
If work was offered to any of the members at reduced wages, 


the Society decided whether they should accept them or come 


upon its funds. There was no question of “striking,” only 
of being unemployed, as numbers of inferior workmen, and 
even good ones, are in the winter. I do not know if such 
Societies are common among workmen.—I am, Sir, &c., 


E. F. 
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Te eaeeeeetgenenennnate 
THE ALPS OF DAUPHINE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
P _Being a traveller of more than thirty years’ standing, 
ma” imagining that I had pretty well exhausted the accessible 
on ht of Europe, I was completely put out of my conceit by 
perm journey last Friday, between Aix-en-Provence and 
— crossed the St. Gothard ona brilliant day in January 
ey its glorious scenery was’ still fresh in my memory, 

a yet I do not hesitate to give the preference for magnifi- 
. ¢and variety of scenery to the too seldom visited Alps of 
= hiné, as viewed from the railway between Grenoble and 
a a Junction, where the Gap-Briangon line branches off 
from the main Lyons, Grenoble, and Marseilles line. The 
as an alternative route to the Rhone Valley line, is in the 
highest degree to be recommended to travellers not pressed 
for time, bound to or from the Riviera. 

Where the marvellous beauty of the scenery culminates, as 
approach the Col de la Croix Haute (3,500 ft. above the 
sea), the railway is cut in the face of the mountain, describing 
in the open a deep semi-circle, affording almost uninterrupted 
views of snow-fields and peaks, across a wide plain, intersected 
by black ravines. ; 

I had no conception that France could boast of such a line, 
of which I cannot speak in higher admiration than by com- 
paring it favourably with the wonders of the St. Gothard. 
Travellers not bound for the Riviera, would find themselves 
even more amply rewarded by branching off at Veynes, for 
Briancon, and returning thence to Grenoble by the high-road 
mounting the valley of the Guisanne and descending that of 
the Romanche, by the Col de Mont de Lans. I have no doubt 
that this latter route is the finest drive in Europe, and it is 
one that may be taken in a landau.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aiz-les-Bains, May 6th. W. H. Hatt. 
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MR. HENRY MOORE’S “BREEZY MORNING.” 
(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—In the kindly criticism of my “Breezy Morning,” in the 
exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
in the Spectator of May 4th, you speak of its “ bold impasto ” 
and “the almost rocky use of flake-white.” If this were an 
unimportant detail, I should pass it by; but though I leave 
other men to do as they please as to the use of body-colour, I 
silently, through my work, advocate its avoidance. 

Your reference to Mr. Bulleid’s work, “no sponging or 
scraping, and no body-colour used,” describes accurately my 
own work, for I never resort to any of the three methods sug- 
gested. To have ever so “faintly” recalled David Cox is 
gratifying to me, for his work has no sincerer admirer than 
your obedient servant, HENRY Moore. 

39 Maresfield Gardens, FitzJohn’s Avenue, N.W., May 6th. 

[Our critie was Jed into his error by the curious effectiveness 
with which the clouds were made to stand out. Weregret the 
mistake—ED. Spectator. | 


“BULLS.” 
[To tHE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The following fine specimens may be entered in com- 
petition for a prize, English versus Irish “bulls.” The first is 
from the Morning Chronicle (June 19th, 1844) :—* To investigate 
the question, however, would lead us too deeply into the dry 
and troubled waters of moral philosophy.” I do not remember 
in what paper the following appeared, but the date was January 
7th, 1839, when there had been a tremendous hurricane :— 
“Several chimneys fell, burying the inmates in the ruins.” “A 
row of cottages fell, but fortunately the inmates were all out.” 

These two came out in one of the Sheffield papers :— 
“At first sight, the electioneering addresses sound thoroughly 
Protectionist.” “The house [i.e., the attendance at the theatre] 
was not so good as we had hoped to have seen it, but there 
were more persons present than we expected to have seen,”— 
(which is rather like Joe Miller’s pig-jobber, who, being asked 
what sort of market he had made, replied,—* Not so good as I 
expected, and I thought I shouldn’t.”) 

A third is from a leading article in the same paper on the 
Czar of Russia :—* At any rate, if the Czar did show any heat, 
it is probable that he would go to sleep upon it.” 

I once heard an American revivalist, in his loudest tones, 


rave and roar about the “icebergs of damnation.” Whether it | 
was a lapsus lingu or not, it had a good resonant sound, and | 


produced the sensation aimed at in revival services.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Bristol, May 4th. 


D. WALKINSHAW. 





A PARROT’S RECOGNITION OF A LIKENESS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I had, a couple of years ago, a king parrot. He used to 
fly about my study. On the table I havea letter-weight in the 
form of a parrot. The king parrot was constantly in the habit 
of going through the process of “feeding” the leaden parrot. 
—I am, Sir, &c., WwW. KS. 








POETRY. 


GWENDRON SANDS (CORNWALL). 
HERE, with heart and limbs at rest, 
On the beach we lie, possessed 
With the peace that comes of mingled sweet and bitter 
memories ; 
All around the children play 
On the sands of Gwendron Bay, 
And the restless joy of childhood stirs their tongues and fires 
their eyes. 
Hight of us this August morn 
Came through fields of blowing corn, 
By the broken cross of granite, past the churchyard on the hill: 
With their spades and buckets laden, 
Active boy and cheerful maiden ; 
_— of us have once been children, and the rest are children 
still. 





All we love is here to-day, 
All we loathe is far away ; 
Far away the spiteful neighbour, far away the candid friend, 
And the stale and hideous stréet, 
Where men prate, and sneer, and cheat, 
And the fulsome daily faces, and the cares which know no end. 


On the soft and cream-white sand, 
At their work the children stand, 
Digging, piling up a castle till it tops their tallest head ; 
We at first but sit and gaze, 
Idly basking in the blaze, 
Thinking of the noble living, and the unforgotten dead. 


Souls, like rising stars who climb, 
Beaconing to all later time, 
And the glorious truths of science, and the harmonies of art; 
Till a breath, we know not whence, 
Faint, but mastering every sense, 
Sweeps the madness from the brain, and sweeps the sickness 
from the heart. 


In our minds this dream of peace 
Blends with ancient memories, 
And this glow of light and colour throbs with human hopes 
and fears ; 
Yonder, where the children play, 
Smiles the freshness of to-day 
On the still unwithered beauty of earth’s hundred million years. 


Hark, the children’s shouts of joy! 
And behold our eldest boy, 
With the frank delight of childhood shining in his violet eyes! 
Say, what treasure rich and rare 
Do those sun-browned fingers bear ? 
With what glee he laughs and dances as he shows his glittering 
prize ! 
Strange, this witness of the past 
Thus restored to light at last ; 
*Tis a Spanish silver dollar, dated seventeen ninety-nine ; 
Here in profile you may trace 
Clear and sharp, a Bourbon face ; 
There “Plus Ultra,” with the pillars, and the wreaths that 
round them twine. 


For in this wide curve of bay, 
Where these happy children play, 
Came to pass a thing of terror in the war-time long ago; 
When the ‘Santa Clara’ sank 
In yon quicksand’s foam-edged bank, 
Freighted with six million dollars from the mines of Mexico. 





Gleamed her sails with summer dews 
When she cleared from Vera Cruz, 
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Where the sparkling tropic ocean ’neath the tropic heav’n 
expands : 


Dark the wild November day 
When she sighted Gwendron Bay, 
And the fell Atlantic rollers bursting on the Gwendron sands. 


Softly blew the western breeze, 
Wafting her o’er tranquil seas, 


Till, unscathed by war and tempest, she had rounded the 
Azores ; 


Then two months of baffling gales, 
Left her with rent shrouds and sails, 


Hunted by three English cruisers, driven upon the English 
shores. 


That November mist was lifting, 
As the Spaniard still was drifting 
To the endless line of breakers which a navy might o’erwhelm ; 
And the gorgeous flag of Spain 
Floated proudly at the main :— 


Now her perilous course she alters, answering slowly to the 
helm. 


All too late the change, too late 
Has the Spaniard guessed his fate, 
Seen the headlands far to windward, and that curve of 
glimmering white ; 
In that desperate danger caught, 
Skill and bravery, all is naught; 
’I'wixt the cruisers and the quicksands he can neither sail nor 
fight, 
Cannot even surrender save P 
See but now that white flag wave 
From a little knot of sailors at the mouth of Gwendron Creek ; 
Strike the flag that floats upon her, 
And surrender with all honour ; 


We will board you with a pilot :—such the word they meant to 
speak. 


Now they signal to the shore, 
And their flag the Spaniards low’r; 
Instantly a score of hands prepare the pilot-gig to launch ; 
Down with her! the sailors cry ;— 
Need for steady hand and eye, 


Need for movements swift and cautious, iron sinews, courage 
staunch ! 


What means this? The signals stop, 
And the flag has ceased to drop; 
—_— ] signal-halyards parted, that the flag keeps half-mast 
1g; 
No! the banner of old Spain 
To the mast-head roars again :— 
*T was the last, the dying tribute of a courteous enemy. 


No surrender: fare ye well! 
Is the tale those signals tell ; 


Deemed ye not the Spanish Captain of his freight the doom 
foreknew ? 


*T would an English fleet provide 
To beat down his country’s pride; 


Sooner than such wrong should happen, perish he and all his 
crew ! 


So, between the shore and sea 
Rest the Spaniards, quietly 
As the tenants of the churchyard ’mid the sandhills overhead ; 
Years no thought of man can measure 
Will they guard their country’s treasure ; 
Surer far than earth or ocean doth the quicksand keep its dead. 


Ended is our day of calm, 
Raining light and breathing balm :— 
Still the lingering rose of sundown all the eastern coast 
pervades ; 
But the lighthouse o’er the bay 
Brightens with a sudden ray, 
And the pleased but weary children gather up their pails and 
spades. S. Meptey Doste. 





“IN MANUS TUAS, DOMINE!” 
So little time to speak, so much to say 
Without reply! 
The day’s work is to do, Lord, but the day 
Too soon will die! 





Before the fight to fall out of the ranks, 
Dead and unslain! 

To miss their glorious guerdon of God’s thanks 
That die for men } 


To fade before the sunset, when the noon 
Brightens my brow !— 

Hush! rebel heart, nor answer thou, “ Too soon,” 
When God calls, “ Now.” 


Whoso has loved the light, for him the sun 
Will rise anew! 
Whoso has done his best leaves naught undone 
That man can do! 
PAKENHAM Bearty. 








ART. 
——@——__ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


[FIRST NOTICE. ] 


Ir is a question whether or not the present exhibition may be 
pronounced an average one; it is certainly not up to the mark 
of last year’s, the Academicians themselves, especially the 
more illustrious, not seeming to us to contribute any very 
striking work, and it will hardly, we imagine, be necessary to 
employ railings or police to keep the press off any particular 
picture. We fancy the most prominent position, if the term may 
be justly applied to work of such an incomplete and, in reality, 
foreign and imported character, will to the connoisseur and 
philistine alike, appear to have been taken up by the followers 
of what has now become known as the Newlyn school, consisting 
of Messrs. Stanhope Forbes, Bramley, Tuke, and others, who 
have certainly vigorously endeavoured to extend their success 
of last year. The merits of their pictures may at once be felt on 
approaching them after much of the mannered, untrue, studio 
indoor effects, and hot yellow and lake style of work, so 
plentifully to be found on the Academy walls. Forced and 
helped by so many of the surrounding pictures, their charac- 
teristics are pushed prominently to the front, their qualities 
of freshness, cool grey colour laid on to the canvas straight, and 
not mixed on the palette with the brush (under which process. 
the fresh vigour of colour quickly dies), and the evidences of a 
direct study from Nature and fact are at once felt,—indeed, the: 
whole plein air scheme is well appreciated. Admit all this, 
and yet how easy to show that these artists too have their 
mannerisms and shortcomings just as strongly developed as 
they are in the camp of the enemy! It is no personal 
animosity to the disciples of the Newlyn school, as they 
have rather pompously been dubbed, that prompts us to 
make these reflections, but rather because many people 
seem to be taking them a little too seriously. One should 
remember that the particular school is merely a small 
section in the large army, carrying on the movement of 
reaction against treating effects purely with a studio light 
and shade, in favour of open-air treatment, who have some- 
what arrogantly assumed that they alone paint effects as they 
really are; an intention announced long ago in France by 
Courbet and the naturalists, carried on by Bastien Lepage an? 
Daignan Bouveret, which has had a widespread and, on the- 
whole, good influence (especially as regards technique, or 
manner of painting) on the British art student, whose 
education for years back has not been considered com- 
plete without a lengthened sojourn in a French atelier; 
and probably also a plein air cours at Barbizon. We 
see the result. Poetry, imagination, and invention are 
at a discount. The student, if a figure-painter, comes back 
aiming entirely at a quality which we must inadequately 
translate as “fatness,” a quality only to be attained by painting 
done straight off on end, retouch being rightly considered 
fatal to the brilliancy of the pigments; or else, if landscape and 
out-of-door subjects be his aim, everything must, firstly, 
be grey, because grey is the prevailing tone in Frenclr 
landscape; secondly, the whole picture must be painted at 
out-of-door strength at any cost, without the conventional 
light and shade to be obtained by a north light in a studio. 
From a painter’s point of view, this is all well enough; from 
an artist’s, the question may be indefinitely argued. What is 
undoubted is that our exhibitions have, minus the horrors and 
realistic nudities, become much more like the Salon than they 
were ten years ago. 
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It must be confessed that the work shown in this particular 
Academy by two of our most eminent Academicians, the Presi- 
dent and Sir John Millais, would not lead one to think that their 
not having started schools of personal followers, after the style 
of Gérdme and Bouguereau, is much to be regretted. The older 
Academic representatives, even of the popular and profitable 
pranch of portrait-painting, are below their mark. Of anything 
that deserves to be called Academic art, to say nothing of what 
merits the name of epic, historic, or ideal, there is hardly a 
trace. Most of the little we must be content to accept as 
representing these highest forms of art, is either lamentably 
effeminate, hopelessly lifeless, or deplorably incomplete. Of 
the anecdotic and episodic art which passes muster for 
historic painting in this country, there is little call for special 
notice, and that little is largely contributed by young men 
outside the Academy ; in fact, it is an outsider’s year. 

Taking the galleries in order, and selecting the pictures of 
interest in each, we come to “ Sunday in the City ” (18), by W. 
Logsdail, full of clever work, though marred by a certain 
heavy purple bloom which this painter rather affects; the 
figures are well grouped and touched, and the foreground ones 
hold their place ; the pigeons are well painted, and not obviously 
stuffed, like some others here. The “ Fowler’s Pool” (32) has 
Mr. Hook’s merits, and also his drawbacks of thready execution ; 
we prefer, for reality of effect, Mr. Moore’s (50), where the toss 
of breakers settling down after a storm could not be more truth- 
fully conveyed. “ The Surrender ” (67), by Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
would be far better if there was not such an absence of atmo- 
sphere; the confused mass of fighting-ships, sails and smoke, is 
too obviously paint. We do not know if it was absolutely 
necessary to represent Sir Francis Drake as quite such a clod, 
anda humble one too; in this respect, though the sides are 
reversed, it a little recalls the “Surrender of Breda,” by 
Velasquez. The Spaniards and ecclesiastics are better charac- 
terised than the sturdy English, who appear to us to have a 
rather stage-super appearance. We cannot say that we admire 
the treatment of “Murthly Water” (74); the whole picture 
appears to us painted in a cheap, slight way, and the mustardy- 
colour is not at all agreeable. We like much better “The 
Phantom Ship ” (81); Mr. Wyllie, whois so generally realistic, 
here shows himself in the realms of imagination. The rendering 
of the subject is impressive ; the calm which has compelled the 
erew of the human ship, in their endeavour to escape from 
their uncanny neighbour, to take to their boats and sweeps, 
and tow her with her sails empty, whilst the dolphins hiss 
through the water alongside, fills the sails of the phantom 
eraft to the utmost ; her demon crew are taking in sail, whilst 
the lightning plays around, and in a short time the storm will 
burst upon both. 

In Gallery II., Mr. Sargent’s sketch of George Henschel 
(104) is a daring piece of work; those who have struggled with 
the difficulties of a life-size face will appreciate the hit-or-miss 
cleverness of it best; it is undeniably a good likeness, but 
there is a blueness about it which seems prevalent in all this 
artist’s work of this year, as if some Prussian-blue had stuck 
in his brush after painting Lady Macbeth. Mr. Holst’s 
“Icebound ” (108) is striking, and, we should imagine, a very 
faithful effect of Arctic scenery. Mr. Dicksee’s “ Passing of 
Arthur” (150) recalls the work of Poole in its general effect, 
especially in the golden light on the sea. The sentiment is of 
acheap kind which makes a facile bid for popularity, being 
easily appreciated, and no doubt this will be one of the pictures 
of the year in popular estimation; whether it is high art is 
another question ; it is something to achieve a success. 

Mr. Herkomer’s “ Lady Eden” (151) is a portrait of a pretty 
lady painted in a studio out-of-door effect; we do not like it 
as well as the “Miss Grant” of former years, the success of 
which led to so much often indifferent imitation. 

In “The Boscobel Oak ” (164) it is easy to see that Mr. Crofts 
has not given himself the trouble to go to Pepys’ vivid account 
of the escape, taken down from the very lips of Majesty 
himself. The Merry Monarch was not perched in a great oak- 
tree like a crow, but lay crouched on the top of a flat pollard. We 
fancy, also, the orange scarf worn by the Roundhead officer had 
by that time ceased to be part of the uniform of a Parliamen- 
‘arian. It belonged to the livery of Lord Essex, who was by this 

time dead, and who had long before ceased to be a factor in 


eventa, We merely call attention to these facts from the idea | 
that historical subjects, especially where there is plenty of | 
information to be had, should be painted as accurately as 


Possible, or not at all. 


Before leaving this gallery, we would like to call attention 
to Mr. Swan’s “ Prodigal Son” (136), which, though marred 
by blackness, and incomplete in the drawing of the figure, 
shows genuine observation in the drawing of the gaunt, razor- 
backed hogs whose guardianship would be no sinecure. 








BOOKS. 


—_———@——— 


OTWAY’S BEST PLAYS.* 


THE best plays of Thomas Otway are a welcome addition to 
the “ Mermaid Series.” The enthusiastic admiration which is 
now widely felt for the dramatic writers of “great Eliza’s 
golden time,” has caused the merits of the chief tragic poet 
of the Restoration to be somewhatvoverlooked, and the Hon. 
Roden Noel’s protest against this will be acknowledged to be 
neither ill-timed nor unreasonable. His introduction will be 
read with pleasure even by those who must demur to the high 
claim made for the author of Venice Preserved, for it is both 
thoughtful and spirited, and its style, though here and there 
perhaps too forcibly reminding us that the writer is himself a 
poet, is in general clear, vigorous, and flexible. His view of 
the stage in the days of the Merry Monarch is far less pessi- 
mistic than that which is usually held, and there is much 
originality as well as ingenuity in his defence of the classic—as 
he chooses to regard Dryden and Otway—against the romantic 
dramatists. That he should assign to Otway a place second 
only to Shakespeare as a tragic poet, will scarcely surprise 
those who remember that Horne Tooke thought Dryden’s Dow 
Sebastian the best of all existing plays; but his eloquent 
pleading will, we fear, be wasted on those who hold that the 
highest and truest pathos is not of{[that melting and feminine 
kind for which Venice Preserved and The Orphan are chietly, 
if not solely, remarkable, but is that severer and deeper pathos 
—the deeper because of the compression, brevity, and reticence 
of the language of the sufferer, suggestive of thoughts and 
feelings “too deep for tears”—of which Webster, Ford, and 
Tourneur, as well as Shakespeare, are masters, but of which 
Otway, whose characters are singularly voluble, even in the 
height of their distresses, cannot give us a single example. 
The griefs of Monimia and Belvidera are as loud as they are 
real, and it is not difficult to believe Sir Walter Scott’s asser- 
tion that they have moved more tears than the sufferings of 
Shakespeare’s heroines, for what is most obvious is naturally 
most influential with the ordinary spectator or reader of 
plays. Scott’s compliment to Otway is a somewhat dubious 
one, and says little for the latter’s superiority, for it might 
easily be shown that The Stranger, now happily defunct, has 
in its day been provocative of more tears than either The 
Orphan or Venice Preserved. Otway is nearer to Heywood 
than he is to Webster or Marlowe, and the pathos of his 
tragedies is the same in kind and quality as that of A Woman 
Killed with Kindness. In them there is no blending of in- 
dividual with universal suffering; the unhappiness of his 
characters is founded, not in their temperament, but in their 
circumstances; they are not afflicted with the malady of 
thought; their absorption in their own sorrow is complete, 
and their last despairing words, profoundly affecting as they 
are, contain no hint of the general infelicity of human life, nor 
is there anything to show that a change of fortune would not 
render them as happy as they had been miserable. Hence 
their utterances do not exercise that potent spell over our 
minds which the utterances of characters like those of Webster 
—contemplative, sad by nature, brooding, and terrible in their 
very calm—so frequently do; and the lamentations of a 
Belvidera or a Monimia are less memorable, because less 
universal in their application as well as less deeply tragic, than 
are even the dying words of so unscrupulous a villain as 
Bosola :— 


“In what a shadow or deep pit of darkness 
Doth womanish and fearful mankind live! 


We are only like dead walls, or vaulted graves, 
That, ruined, yield no echo.” 
For sadness so deeply rooted, we feel that there is no cure or 
alleviation ; Otway’s is but superficial in the comparison. The 
absence of the reflective faculty in him was no doubt the chief 
cause of this. Mr. Noel, indeed, frankly enough admits that 


Beeler é é : 
* “The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists :’—Thomas Otway. With an Intro- 
, duction and Notes by the Hon. Koden Noel. London: Vizetelly and Co. 1588 
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Otway is not a reflective poet ; but he fails to point out that 
the highest tragic effects are wrought by the blending of the 
strongest feeling with the strongest thought. If this be so, 
Otway can scarcely rank as a pathetic dramatist with the 
greater Elizabethans. His pathos is genuine, but it is of the 
tender, not of the stern kind; no awe is blended with our 
pity for the unmerited misfortunes of his gentle and affectionate 
heroines; elevation of mind is wanting; they develope no un- 
suspected virtues, nor does any fresh beam of light fall upon 
their souls in their dying moments. Spiritual consolation is 
not afforded them, for they have nothing of that strong faith 
which, according to Wordsworth, rejoices secretly— 


“In the sublime attractions of the grave.” 


Their sole thoughts are for themselves and their lovers; their 
faithfulness to the latter is their highest virtue. The last 
words of Monimia—as pathetic as anything in Otway—are a 
good illustration of this :— 
«When I’m laid low i’ th’ grave, and quite forgotten, 

Mayst thou be happy in a fairer bride ! 

But none can ever love thee like Monimia. 

When I am dead,—as presently I shall be, 

For the grim tyrant grasps my heart already,— 

Speak well of me, and if thou find ill tongues 

Too busy with my fame, don’t hear me wronged ; 

*T will be a noble justice to the memory 

Of a poor wretch once honoured with thy love. 

How my head swims !—’tis very dark. Good-night!” 

In one respect—and much importance is attached to this by 
Mr. Noel—Otway is certainly superior to most of the pre- 
Rebellion dramatists. He was a better playwright ; the struc- 
tural merit of his plays is very remarkable,—there are no 
bewildering intricacies of plot and underplot,—our interest in 
the fortunes of his chief personages is never suffered to be 
relaxed or suspended, one scene cannot be said to be distinctly 
inferior to another, and if he never exceeds our expectation, he 
never disappoints it. The constructive faculty, however, is not 
always allied with the highest genius. Most of the mightiest 
poets of the present century have lacked it, and, like the 
Elizabethan dramatists themselves, are supposed to appear to 
greater advantage in selection than they do in their complete 
works; yet no one would on that account venture to rate them 
below poets of more uniform excellence, but of less genuine in- 
spiration. Otway’s poetical abilities were not of a very high 
order; his images are few and not particularly striking; the 
verse of Don Carlos, which is yet one of the best of the rhymed 
heroic plays, as verse is but mediocre—even the reflections of 
the bastard, which Mr. Noel specially admires, are inferior both 
in substance and style to Savage’s poem on the same theme— 
there is no daring imagination or prodigality of fancy in any 
of the plays, and the melody of the blank verse, though 
genuine, is somewhat monotonous from the too great frequency 
of lines with double endings, and has neither the compass, 
the variety, nor the richness of the music of the verse of 
Webster or Marlowe, of Beaumont or Tourneur. And though 
he often moves, he never electrifies us, as those greater masters 
not rarely do. That, notwithstanding, he is a writer of very 
great merit, is not, of course, to be denied, His characters, if 
not of marked individuality, are drawn with no feeble hand; 
the conflicting emotions of the human breast are well and faith- 
fully depicted ; the language is generally nervous, appropriate, 
and highly dramatic; the rhetoric is eloquent and informed 
with true passion; the miseries of poverty and dependence 
are described with the feeling of a poet who endured both; 
and we follow the fortunes of his chief personages, especially 
those of his masterpiece, Venice Preserved, with a breathless 
and even painful anxiety of interest. It is not too much to 
say of the latter that it is one of the best-sustained plays in 
the language, and very much above any tragedy that has since 
appeared, with the single exception of Shelley’s Cenci. In 
genius, however, intellectual force, and moral grandeur, it is not 
to be compared with The Duchess of Malfi, The White Devil, or 
Doctor Faustus, and must, we think, yield the palm even to 
The Broken Heart, The Revenger’s Tragedy, and The Maid’s 
Tragedy. Inthe worst scenes of these plays, the presence of 
the mighty master is still felt, and there are flashes of inspira- 
tion and an occasional depth of insight for which we may 
search the pages of Otway in vain. It ought, however, to be 
remembered that he died young, and that his mind had not 
had time to unfold itself fully. From the complete absence 
of religious sentiment in his plays, and the strong and bitter 
contempt so unequivocally expressed for Christian doctrine by 





a 
the noblest of his male characters when the King of Terrors is 
approaching them, it would appear that Otway was a sceptic. 
if not an absolute atheist. In this respect, however, he was 
but the child of his age; and his tragedies prove ag cop. 
clusively, if not as offensively, as the comedies of Wycherley 
the intellectual and moral degradation of the nation during 
the scandalous reign of Charles IT. 

Don Carlos, a drama seldom either praised or censured by 
those who have formerly written about Otway, receives high 
praise from Mr. Noel, who does not scruple to prefer it to the 
more famous Orphan—the plot of which is certainly as un. 
pleasant as it is absurd—or to anything else of the poet’s except 
Venice Preserved. The play is not without interest; there ig 
much of bustle and intrigue, and there are some tender love. 
passages; but the too facile verse in which it is written, the 
general diffuseness of the style, and the almost feminine 
voluptuousness of many of the scenes, make the play contrast 
somewhat unfavourably with Alfieri’s tense and sombre tragedy 
on the same theme. The King in Don Carlos, unlike the 
Italian’s Filippo, who, to quote the author’s own words, is 
“geloso, ma non per amore; ed @ mille volte pitt superbo, 
vendicativo, e crudele,” loves deeply both his Queen and his son; 
and when, bythe machinations of Gomez, he is wrought upon to 
have the former poisoned, and the latter, in despair, bleeds 
himself to death, and their innocence is made plain to the 
monarch in their dying moments, we feel at least as much 
pity for the depth of his remorse and his distraction as we do 
for their deaths. The comparative amiability of Otway’s 
Philip may be accounted for by the author’s Royalist princi- 
ples, which would not suffer him to paint the Spanish monarch 
as he really was, and as Alfieri’s Isabella describes him to his 
face :— 

* Ognor 

Sangue versare, e ognor versar pili sangue, 

FE il sol tu pregio.” 
The Italian play has the advantage of the English one not 
only in historic truth, but in true dramatic power, though its 
author was probably right in deeming the subject, that of a 
father being induced by jealousy to destroy his own son, 
however terrible in itself, unfitted for a tragedy of the highest 
order. 

Besides Don Carlos, The Orphan, and Venice Preserved, the 
present volume contains the comedy of The Soldiev’s Fortune. 
It is perhaps sufficient to say of this, that it is as tiresome 
and disgusting as any comedy of Wycherley’s, and is wholly 
destitute of wit or humour. 





DORICA.* 
WE are sometimes astonished at the admirable work done by 
minor poets whose poems do not get, and probably never will 
get, the sort of appreciation which the same poems published a 
hundred years ago, in an age of infinitely less literary com- 
petition, would certainly have procured them. Here, for 
instance, is a volume of poems containing certainly much that 
has no distinctive mark on it at all except that it is cultivated 
and graceful verse, but also not a little of considerable force 
and beauty. “E.D.S.” is at his best when dealing with bio- 
graphic subjects, and his humorous poems in the Dorset- 
shire dialect are good enough to have been written by the 
late Mr. Barnes. If we had to pick out the poems which seem 
to us to mark the highest imaginative power and the greatest 
felicity of treatment, we should name the poems on Chaucer, 
Shelley, Thomas Carlyle, and a great part of the farewell to 
Eton. The poem on Chaucer, though it represents only the 
higher aspect of Chaucer, and ignores that part of him which 
went to the production of “The Wife of Bath’s Tale,” seems 
to us singularly beautiful, and full of felicity of expression. 
It catches his simplicity, his pathos, his brightness, his large- 
ness of nature, though it drops out of view his tolerance for 
what was coarse and evil, his sense of humour in what was as 
hateful as it was ludicrous :— 
“To CHAUCERs 


Sweet singer of the dawn 
Who in that voiceless stillness, when the gray 
Throbbed opal-tinged with hues of coming day 
Upon our English lawn, 
Didst honour chief the flower that lies bestrewn 
On the green-vestured meadows, when the May 
Walks forth with silver shoon. 








* Dorica. By “E,D.8." London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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Pace with me, master mine, 
wn the dewy crofts, and tread the glades 
d yet, ere wake the merry maids 
Their comely locks to twine ‘ 
With daisies, and salute the blushing spring. 
Linger, blest prime, full soon the freshness fades, 
“>” Full short the blossoming. 


Thou who when all was still, 
And from the dayspring’s altar dimly curled 
Faint wreathéd mists, and the eastern gates were pearled 
With rose and daffodil, 
Didst blow a note so clear, so joyous free, 
Mute thickets woke to song, and the blithe world 
Rang with thy jollity. 
Teach me, whose lot doth lie 
Mid whir of multitudinous wheels, and din } 
Of clashing words and eddying thoughts, to win 
Thy grave simplicity, 
Thy loyal tenderness, thy courteous grace ; 
Crystal revealings of the heart within 
: Read on the gentle face. 


Teach me thy humour fine 
To flout men’s follies with a kindly smile 
That yet they wince, bethink them, pause awhile, 
Catch glimpses half-divine ; 
But with keen arrows of thy barbéd wit, 
Piercing his close-set panoply of guile 
To slay the hypocrite. 
Teach me thy one best lore, 
‘To dower pure womanhood with worship due, 
Maiden, wife, mother, set in order true, 
Bloom, flower, and fruitful core ; 
White innocent leaves with rosy blushes tipt, 
Great many-seeded heart of golden hue, 
In the strong sunbeams dipt.” 


Ado 
Unrifle 


“EF. D.S.” seems to us never to succeed so well as when he 
aims high, and takes a large human subject. His descriptive 
pieces are often beautiful, but they lack the force that he can 
throw into his personal studies, and pass over us without 
scoring upon us as such a poem as the foregoing scores. 


Very happy and subtle, too, is the poem on Shelley, 
though the author strikes one false note in speaking of 
Shelley's dauntless “ will.” He had a dauntless heart, very 
many dauntless impulses, but hardly a will at all, as we read 
him. It was want of will which wrecked him, the eagerness 
of his impetuous ardours of impulse; the self-governing 
faculty he seems to have all but wholly lacked. Yet barring 
this false note, nothing could be more felicitous than the 
following :— 

“Cypress and myrtle weep 
Above thy dust ; 
Strangers thine ashes keep 
In sacred trust ; 
Lightly the Roman turf above thee lies, 
Paven with violets and anemonies. 


Yet art thou English still, 
An island child ; 
English thy dauntless will, 
Thy spirit mild, 
Pushed forth by fate adventurous paths to dare, 
Yet pining wistful for thy native air. 
Law’s cold prescription spurned, 
Thou didst aspire, 
So hot thy spirit burned 
With heaven-lit fire, 
All baser ores of nature to compel 
To love’s white heat in thy pure crucible. 


Hadst thou but lived our vexed 
Estate to know, 
Time would have more perplexed 
Thy spirit’s flow, 
Shadows more sombre mocked thy steadfast gaze 
Striving in vain to pierce the illimitable maze. 


Yet while the tyrant frowns, 
The bigots rave, 
While hope with laurel crowns 
The patriot’s grave, 
While liberty is but a voiceless cry, 
And her sworn sons miscall her anarchy ; 


Still rings in the charméd air 
Thy clarion shrill, 
Free winds the summons bear 
From hill to hill ;— 
On! legions, on! link hands, and forward press, 
Your watchwords, Brotherhood and Righteousness. 


His sins are all forgiven— 
He lovéd much ; 
Lightly his soul is shriven 
By love’s own touch : 
Unwitting sinned he, fighting against sin : 
His soul lies in the breach—the fort is yet to win.” 


It is perhaps not so difficult to hit off Mr. Carlyle’s great 





and little qualities, his wonderfully vivid earnestness, and 
his almost equally wonderful power of transforming mere 
irritability and impatience into imaginary earnestness, as 
“E. D. 8S.” has done. Yet the following lines, though 
they hardly do full justice to the nobler qualities‘of ;Carlyle, 
indicate at least the justice which the poet would fain do to 
them, and point the sense of perplexity with which Mr. 
Carlyle’s liberal denunciations filled humble admirers of his 
genius, with great skill and humour :— 


“To THomas CARLYLE. 
‘Old lion, smooth thy mane: no need to bristle, 
*Tis but a puny rhymster’s penny whistle.’ 
Mr. Carlyle, you earnest man, 
Preach to a frivolous world you can, 
Preach to a frivolous world you must, 
Lest in its seabbard your good sword rust; 
But, Mr. Carlyle, we are earnest too : 
May a poor rhymster preach, sir, to you ? 


Masculine Titan of ruggedest mind, 

Frowning majestic on weak mankind, 

Is it in scorn or in pity more 

That you bid those dreadfullest thunders roar 
At sour, pharisaical, wry-faced cant ? 

But, Mr. Carlyle, don’t you sometimes rant ? 


Much as I love you, Thomas Carlyle, 

I am stirred sometimes by a righteous bile, 
As thy infinitesimal sparks of sense 

Float mistily dim in the vast immense : 
Must the infinities’ sorrowful gaze 

Rest ever on billowy tenebrous haze ? 


Many a windbag, thou shifty knight, 

Hath been pierced by the point of thy falchion bright, 
Vainly from thee are impostors screened ; 

Stately, bewigged and bebombazined, 

Thou strippest all bare the pretentious prig, 

Off with the bombazine, off with the wig. 


The shivering duke of Windlestraw 

Shrinks at thy presence in trembling awe : 

His pinchbeck coronet’s Brummagem lustre 
Looks common, however his Grace may bluster. 
But he huddles his old rags on him again, 

As thy voice dies out in his moonstruck brain. 


Could he but feel thy scathing scorn, 

He would curse the hour he ever was born: 
The smirking gigman would cower in his gig; 
But ah! true Thomas, he cares not a fig; 

His mind is too gross, and his aims too low, 
To wince at a bolt from Olympian snow. 


Thou a tempestuous ocean wave, 

Wrathfully storming each dismal cave, 
Striving with manfullest force to drag 

The shelving sand from the treacherous crag, 
To beat man’s pitiful barrier down, 

And the world in a levelling deluge drown. 


So, rising over the weltering tide, 

The granite peaks shall alone abide, 

And a hero race, of resistless might, 

Guide the frail nations in justice and right. 
Oh! great strong heart, thou art true as steel ; 
Prick Rozinante—the windmills reel. 


But we, poor poets, ah! what are we ? 

Just rivers that make for the swallowing sea,— 
Now in a cataract pouring steep, 

Now through a meadow-land, calm and deep: 
Some of us nothing but babbling rills, 
Restlessly breaking the peace of the hills. 
We water the earth with a fostering care ; 
We glass in our bosom the landscape fair ; 
And the blissful calm of our ceaseless roll 
Brings manifold peace to the weary soul: 
E’en the tiniest brooklet narrow and mean 
Makes some little corner of woodland green. 


Go on, true Thomas, but own we too 

Have a poor task in the world to do, 

And our waters at last pass into the sea, 

To be dashed on the rugged coast, Thomas, by thee ; 

We welcome thy prose with a whimsical smile, 

And hail thee one of us, Thomas Carlyle.” 
That hardly gives the stronger side of Carlyle’s imaginative 
mysticism, but it indicates its weakness with sufficient point 
and accuracy. 

In his studies of Nature, “E. D. 8S.” is often happy, but 
seldom seems to be roused to his full power, and in pieces of 
pure fancy, like “The Naiad” and “Syrinx,” we do not find 
him interesting at all. But in spiritual delineation, where he 
has something of a biographic hint to go upon, he is very 
impressive. For instance, the beautiful piece, “ St. Francis te 
his Brothers,” which is evidently based upon the real study of 
the life of St. Francis, is very effective. Of this we will quote 
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the last passage, prémising that it is supposed to be part of 
an exhortation delivered by the saint of Assisi :— 
“Pray, brothers, pray, in simple words and few— 

He hears not them, but you; 

The broken sobbing, the faint, frequent cry, 
That, that shall pierce the sky, 

Shall cleave the steadfast firmament of heaven 
As the ancient rocks are riven 

By lightning flashes. Oh, pure ecstasy, 
God’s azure throne to see 

One moment, tranced in some celestial dream, 
To feel that things but seem, 

Which men count true, and through the cloudy bar 
To reach at things that are. 

Sing, brothers, sing ; ease your full heart with song. 
Hark! hark! yon eager throng, 

Our feathered sisters make the thickets ring— 
Oh, sing, my brothers, sing. 

Give praise to Him who made the world so fair, 
Who dresseth all things bare 

With beauty, till the desert wilds rejoice. 
All creatures, raise your voice 

In one great hymn of triumph to the Lord, 
Who paints the flowery sward. 

So, when the worn frame sinks, the pulse beats low, 
Life’s lamp hath ceased to glow, 

Thou mayst all-joyful greet our sister, Death, 
With the last faint flickering breath, 

And take her hand in thine, and find sweet rest 
Upon her tender breast.” 


It appears to us that “E. D. 8.” is one of those poets who can 
do much better with his thoughts fixed upon a definite vision 
of character and achievement, than he can when he merely 
follows the lead of his own reverie. He can interpret the 
well-marked lines of great men’s thought and feeling with 
much subtlety and a good deal of vividness. But when he 
tries to construct a poem out of his own fancies or medita- 
tions, though he is often graceful and pleasing, he is seldom 
striking and effective. 


THE MODERN SENSATION STORY.* 

WE are often inclined to inveigh againt the prevalence of what 
we call modern sensational literature. We sometimes wonder 
what we expect. Railways, higher education, and the onward 
march of civilisation generally, have produced a state of things 
in which to sit in a condition of bodily inaction, whether on a 
journey or during any period of enforced waiting, is fast 
becoming unendurable to our active-minded contemporaries 
of nearly all classes. Lord Macaulay, we are told, completely 
mastered the German language on his voyage from India; and 
we have heard of a lady whose very considerable knowledge of 
algebra was acquired altogether during her daily ride in a 
tramear. How many of us have been made uncomfortable, if 
nothing more, when confronted by the sense of our wasted 
opportunities, of our infinite leisure moments, and the almost 
imperceptible accretions of knowledge they have left upon our 
minds! But higher education and the onward march have 
brought into the field a set of aspirants of a very different 
stamp, to whom reading has become, in a certain sense, a 
necessity, but to whom literature or literary knowledge is 
unknown and undesired. In spite of the overwhelming pile 
of sensational stories of the Hansom Cab type before us, we 
should hesitate before saying that it is our literature which 
has degenerated, or our public taste which has become debased, 
at least as yet. We should rather hold that the enormous 
demand for reading material suitable to unreading and un- 
thinking minds has produced a kind of literary excrescence 
which it is our hope that time may cause to subside, or a more 
refined public taste see fit to prune away. We may consider 
for a moment the efforts which are being made to minister to 
this new craving, and how far they fall in with its needs as 
we know them. 

No prolonged tax upon the patience would, of course, be 
borne by this new devourer of books; the modern sensational 
novel, therefore, rarely exceeds one small volume. Any but 
the smallest amount of exertion of the understanding for the 
mastery of the plot would naturally be resented ; this is, then, 
usually of the simplest, and for the greater ease of the habitual 
reader, many novels seem to have the same plot, a thorough 
knowledge of one in this manner entirely precluding any 





* (1.) The Fatal House. By Alice Corkran. London: Ward and Downey.— 
(2.) The Girl from Malta. By Fergus Hume. Hansom Cab Publishing Company. 
—(3.) The Mystery of Belgrave Square. By Curtis Yorke. London: F. V. White 
and Co.—(4.) Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. By Hume Nisbet. London: Ward and 
eens The Crooked Billet. By Vero Shaw. Hansom Cab Publishing 

‘company. 


possibility of misapprehension in the unravelling of 
subsequent plots. The study of individual character find y 
favour, apparently, for, with a wise falling back upon a 
models, the authors of sensational fiction nowadays let : 
actor stand as a type of some particular and stay 
quality ; these naturally occur again and again. Todi 
is the unvarying requirement of the sensational story ae 
this of its nature not admitting of the same comida 
monotony of conception, taxes an author's capabilities tg “% 
uttermost. Happy is he who is in some degree familiay with 
foreign lands or customs to give colour to his tale, oy Who ha 
a more or less close insight into the mysteries of nations 
sports or of cliques with which the public is not very intimate] 
acquainted. Very fortunate is the author who can appear : 
ease in a higher social rank than that of the average reader. 
happiest of all, perhaps, if he can descend and hold dealings 
which have the savour of probability with the lowest dregs “* 
society. There is perhaps no more interesting character jp 
the run of modern sensational fiction than the convict, Unless 
it may be his complement, the detective. A higher tone of 
excitement—we are not quite sure whether it is higher or lower 
—is attained by those authors whose talent is for the super. 
natural. There is, of course, the familiar and inevitable basis 
of crime and bloodshed; but this is in a measure refined—we 
think we may consider it a refinement, since a spectral pool of 
blood, such as we meet with in The Fatal House, partakes lesg of 
the shambles, at any rate, than an actual one—by a superstruc. 
ture of inherited curses, phantom orgies, and weird prophecies, 
Perhaps, however, there is even more of monotony about this 
form of excitement, which is natural. 

Among the general characteristics of this class of fiction, it 
is hardly necessary to point out the almost universal element of 
bloodthirstiness. That is the one sure appeal to the reader's 
interest, judging of its success from its prevalence. A few of 
the tales before us take their stand upon the comparatively 
unexciting incidents of theft, fraud, and vice of various kinds, 
The vast majority begin, continue, and end in murder, suicide, 
and, when all else fails, in sudden death. There may he 
attempts at incidental interests,—classic allusions, Irish witti- 
cisms, sentimental gossipings, and little literary pretences, as 
in the ease of The Girl from Malta, where the innocent con- 
verse glibly of crime (with blanched lips, and husky voices, it 
is true), but are quite mindful of the little amenities of social 
etiquette; and where the guilty invariably hiss out their most 
harmless sentences, and generally end in bursting a blood- 
vessel; but this dallying with crime is felt to be a distraction 
from the genuine interest, and, to our minds, is crime put 
before the readers in its most offensive form. To this last, 
we prefer, therefore, the shorter and infinitely abler Mystery 
of Belgrave Square, in which, after a very similar opening— 
even the victims in these two cases have the same name—the 
usual sequence of false suspicions, accusations, and exculpa- 
tions, the final discovery runs a much directer course. No Greek 
tragedian, we may observe, guards the actual deed of violence 
from the public gaze more sedulously than do these modern 
sensationalists from a different motive. Dr. Bernard St. 
Vincent, opening with a convict’s escape under exciting 
circumstances, rouses us with a faint aroma of novelty. 
Afterwards, the usual symptoms set in, and the story does not 
differ very materially from the rest. We turn to The Crooked 
Billet with a gasp of relief, poor, vulgar, and often offensive as 
it is; but then, in it we breathe the freer air of the Turf, and the 
betting and general rascality seem harmless in comparison to 
what we have gone through. The next volume plunges us 
again into bloodshed, and we pause and draw back, hoping we 
have read enough for our purpose. 

It may be said that we are wilfully closing our eyes to 
better specimens of sensational literature; that when writers 
like Mrs. Alexander are willing to stoop to the sensational 
model that they may raise its standard and our sunken tastes, 
we need not despair. In such blindness we find our best 
comfort. Our good authors can evolve exciting material 
enough to satisfy our healthy appetites for sensational fiction, 
as the readers of the present day have had the good fortune 
to learn: let them leave the writers of the modern sensationalist 
school in possession of their narrow arena of unrelieved vice 
and crime. It is our opinion that the public will soon have 
had enough of it. Our love-stories, from the universality of 
their interest, will never cease to appeal to human hearts and 
minds, but not all of us are even possible criminals or ruffians ; 
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it may be, therefore, that the record of their fortunes will in 
rie pall upon us, and even our present weakness for 
detectives may prove but a passing phase. 





RENAN’S “HISTORY OF ISRAEL.”* 


M. Renan applies the “ Higher Criticism” with a boldness 
which the Germans, who claim a certain property in it, have 
never equalled, which one might even think intended to 
ridicule their pretensions. He has all the learning and in- 
genuity that are needed for the performance of this function ; 
put he wants, as we cannot but think, other qualifications, 
and especially delicacy of taste and restraining common-sense. 
In estimating M. Renan’s work, we are confronted with the 
initial difficulty that he approaches his task -with conceptions 
of its nature radically different from our own. He writes in 
his preface :—“ It has never been established by observation 
that a superior being troubles himself, for a moral or an 
immoral purpose, with the things of nature or the affairs of 
mankind.” ‘This negation, according to M. Renan, is the 
whole outcome of buman thought and experience up to the 
present time. If this be so, it is an inadequate conclusion 
when he proceeds :—“ An extensive transposition, therefore, 
requires to be effected in all the religious ideas we have 
inherited from the past.” What we have to do is not to 
transpose, but to abolish. Religion, once found to be purely 
subjective, is evidently doomed, because its sanctions are 
essentially objective. For a time, indeed, while superior 
persons such as M. Renan know the secret of its unreality, 
the weak and ignorant may find in it a restraint or a consola- 
tion; but this fiction cannot last, and Christianity will sink 
from a religion to » superstition, and from a superstition to 
an antiquarian curiosity. Theism, except it will content 
itself with a god of the Epicurean fashion, will share the 
fate of Christianity, and the Bible will be regarded, as M. 
Renan now regards it, as nothing more than a record, more 
or less interesting, of a certain stage in the evolution of human 
error. What has hitherto been believed to be of its essence, 
as it is certainly, amidst many varieties of expression, its own 
constant claim, to be the history of a divine purpose and 
government, will have disappeared altogether. 
The first division of M. Renan’s History of Israel brought 
his readers down to the establishment of David upon the 
throne. The first eight chapters of the present volume deal 
with his reign and character. They give us an estimate of his 
personality curiously different from that which has been 
hitherto accepted. M. Renan rejects the story of the death 
of Uriah. ‘“ David was not a saint, but we are entitled to 
clear his memory of so abominably planned a murder.” But, 
on the whole, the character of the King does not improve 
under his hands. The Jewish tradition, handed down to the 
Christian Church, represents the son of Jesse as a man who, 
without being superior to the savagery of his time, and not 
escaping the corrupting influences of absolute power, had yet 
anature unusually elevated by spiritual intuitions. His latest 
historian begins by denying him the authorship even of those 
Psalms which the most destructive critics have hitherto left to 
him. He had, he thinks, some poetical gift, and probably some 
musical knowledge. Some of his phrases may even be found, 
embedded among later accretions, among the Psalms. But we 
are not, it would seem, to attribute to him the poems which have 
hitherto been believed to be the expression of his personal 
emotions and convictions. “Not a single emotion of pure 
piety seems to have discovered itself in this essentially 
egotistical mind, closed against any disinterested idea.” He is 
credited with the virtue of tolerance. M. Renan even goes so 
far as to read into the records of his reign notices of his having 
sacrificed to Mileom and Chemosh. But he is described as 
cruel and designing, essentially selfish, never generous except 
by calculation, and supremely skilful in profiting by the 
crimes of others. Even his physical qualities are depreciated. 
He is allowed to have been brave, but “small of stature, and 
not able to endure much fatigue,” quite unlike the hero who 
was “able to break even a bow of steel,” and “by the help of 
his God to leap over a wall.” If M. Renan is right, history 
has lost one of its most beautiful figures. 
We find ourselves more in accord with him when we come 


* History of the People of Israel, Pm the Reign of David up to the Capture of 
Samaria, From the French of Ernest Renan. Second Division, London: 
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to his account of the reign of Solomon. He draws a not 
inapt illustration from the history of his own nation :— 

“The State, when it intervenes in social affairs, always costs 
very dear, and has an irritating effect. The populations which 
were decimated or half-starved for the pleasures and grandeur cf 
Louis XIV. could not see that their suffering had any other 
cause than unmeasured selfishness. Israel could have consoled 
itself all the less because the work of Solomon was in antipathy 
to its genius, and because it was ephemeral. These great things 
require to be judged by the reverse of the medal; and in this 
case the reverse was a melancholy one. If, upon the morrow of 
Louis XIV.’s death, France had been broken up, the judgment 
of history upon the Grand Monarque would have been very 
different from what it is.” 

The chapters on “The Buildings at Jerusalem” and “The 
Temple” are favourable specimens of M. Renan’s work. His. 
undoubted learning and power of realisation are here seen to 
great advantage. But, as might be expected, there is, to say 
the least, much exaggeration in the opposition which he 
believes himself to have discovered between the Temple as: 
the expression of the taste and purposes of the King, and 
the nation’s prepossession for “the ancient free worship at 
the high places in the open air.” He has to account for this 
building having become, as it undoubtedly did become, the 
centre of national life, and can only say that “several times im 
the course of its history, the Jewish people has shown itself 
passionately attached to things which had at first been forced 
upon it.” This is only to restate, not to explain, the difficulty ; 
nor are we convinced by the assertion, wholly unproved, that 
the rite of circumcision is a striking instance of this tendency. 
To a certain extent, Solomon’s character is rehabilitated by M. 
Renan. The story of his perversion by his wives is pronounced 
to be a “childish imagination.” He was really an eclectic, 
conspicuously free from fanaticism. “We do not find, 
during his reign, those wholesale human sacrifices which 
disgraced the reigns of Saul and David.” Our author seems. 
to have forgotten that he has attributed the same qualities 
of toleration and eclecticism to David. Another tolerant 
Sovereign, according to M. Renan, was Ahab. “Ahab, 
like Solomon, only appears to have been guilty of one 
crime, but that. the crime of tolerance, was an unpardonable 
one in the eyes of the fanatics.” According to his apologist, 
he only did for Jezebel what our own Ethelbert did for his: 
Queen Bertha, allowed “ Jezebel and her Tyrians” the use of 
a temple in Samaria. The story of Naboth, which is at least 
as prominent in the prophetic denunciations of the King 
“ who sold himself to work wickedness,” is, we suppose, a fig- 
ment of religious hate. To a writer who deals with his. 
materials with such freedom, everything is possible. 

It is when he comes to deal with the literary side of his 
subject that M. Renan will most command the sympathy of 
his readers. As a history, the Bible in his hands loses all that 
we have been accustomed to consider as its significance and 
authority ; but as a book, it holds its place :— 

“The Bible and Homer have never supplanted each other. 
They remain at the two poles of the world of poetry, and the- 
plastic arts still continue to draw their subjects from them, for 
although the material details are without art in themselves they 
are full of noble suggestions. The heroes of these grand histories 
are always young, healthy, and strong, scarcely at all superstitious, 
passionate, simple, and grand. With the exquisite narrative of 
the patriarchal age, these heroic anecdotes of the times of the 
Judges have created the charm of the Bible. The narrators of 
the latter epochs, the Hebrew romance writers, and even the 
Christian authors, have taken all their colours from this magic 
palette. The two great sources of unconscious and impersonal 
beauty were thus opened up at the same time among the Aryans 
and the Semites, about 900 years B.C. Mankind has lived on 
them ever since. The literary history of the world is the history 
of a double current which has flowed from the Homeric poems to. 
Virgil, from the Biblical narrative to Jesus, or, it may rather be 
said, Evangelists. These old tales of the patriarchal tribes have 
remained, side by side with the Greek epic, the great delight of 
succeeding ages, formed for the esthetic guidance of generations 
less pure.” 

And there is much that is admirable in what he says of the 
work and influence of the Prophets. There is, we cannot but 
think, a want of taste when he compares Isaiah to a modern 
“sandwich-man” “carrying a roll on which were written in 
large letters the two symbolic names, Maher-shalal (“ prompt 
to plunder ”), Hagh-baz (“ plunder quickly”). But he describes 
with much force the moral attitude of “ prophetism.” Neces- 
sary as was the function of the Priests for the work which the 
Hebrew nation had to do for the world, it was to the Prophets 
that it owes the greatest debt and the most direct. Here M. 
Renan, though he cannot deliver himself from his habit of 
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exaggerations and arbitrary assumptions, speaks in a way that 
will command the assent of those who find themselves for the 
most part little in accord with him :— 


“The exquisite idylls of the Iahveist, full of noble imagery, 
resembled a morality play in which horror of violence and an anti- 
pathy for the savage man was expressed under every form. The 
school which had created the twin books never came to an end. 
Ardent zealots continued, during many centuries, to inculcate the 
same doctrine of a righteous Iahveh, the protector of the right, the 
defender of the weak, the destroyer of the rich, the enemy of 
worldly civilisations, the friend of patriarchal simplicity. The 
prophets were indefatigable propagaters of thisideal. The Jewish 
Book of the Beginnings is, at the present time, printed in millions 
of copies. But it never proved a more powerful lever than at the 
remote date when, scarcely established in its definite form, it 
maintained in afew ardent souls the sacred fire of justice, of moral 
discipline and of religious puritanism.” 





THE SWISS CONFEDERATION.* 
THE questions upon which most English readers will be 
desirous of consulting the interesting volume prepared by Sir 
Francis Adams, the late English Envoy at Berne, and his 
collaborator, Mr. Cunningham, will be those connected with 
the subject of the Referendum. The victory of the democratic 
principle in England during the present generation, has given 
to the various devices for correcting the errors and incon- 
veniences caused by the imperfect working of popular repre- 
sentative institutions a special and peculiar interest. It is 
felt even by those who admit most heartily and uncon- 
ditionally the necessity of government by the people, that 
representative institutions often prove a fallacious guide by 
which to determine the will of the majority on special 
occasions, and all wise and prudent friends and upholders of 
the democratic system are anxious to examine and consider 
any plan for ensuring its more perfect working. They are 
perfectly willing to abide by the vow populi, but they desire 
that the voice shall be a true and not a deflected echo. The 
danger of the present age is that bodies which are not the 
people, and which, were the people more easily articulate, 
would be repudiated by it, are apt to speak of any opposition 
to themselves as if it were a refusal to bow to the national will. 
In England up tothe present time, we have thought it sufficient 
to rely upon the complicated machinery of a Constitution so 
delicately balanced as to feel almost instinctively the weight 
of public opinion, and so to counteract attempts on the part 
of a section to usurp the sovereignty of the body of the nation. 
Whether in the future the checks which have hitherto operated 
to prevent changes, unless really desired by the majority, will 
continue to act, is, of course, an open question; but undoubtedly 
they have so acted in England during the past. In the Con- 
stitutions of the United States, and of most of the individual 
States of the Union, an elaborately contrived machinery has 
been set up with the express purpose not of preventing the 
will of the electors being carried out, but of throwing 
obstacles in the way of their powers being temporarily 
usurped by bodies claiming to speak in their names but 
not actually representing their opinions on questions of 
fundamental importance. In America, however, the means 
adopted to secure this end have been for the most part 
indirect. It is not till we turn to Switzerland—the only other 
country in the world, besides England and the United States, 
in which the principles of self-government have been fully 
carried out—that we find an instance of a nation deliberately 
supplementing representative government by the primitive 
expedient of a direct popular vote, and making the adoption 
of all important legislative measures dependent upon the con- 
currence of a majority of the population expressed at the polls. 
The Constitutions of the Swiss Confederation and of the various 
Cantons, speaking generally, provide that on all questions of 
special moment there shall be a Referendum, or reference to the 
people asa whole. Before discussing the results that flow from 
this institution, or describing its practical working, it may be as 
well to say something as to the form it assumes in Switzerland. 
To begin with, the Referendum is of two kinds, compulsory and 
optional. In the Federal Constitution, it is provided, firstly, that 
all legislation involving a revision of the Constitution shall be 
subject to an appeal to the voters; and secondly, that when- 
ever thirty thousand citizens shall so demand, all Federal laws 
and all resolutions shall be submitted to the decision of the 
people. In the Cantons, a similar distinction and a similar 








* The Swiss Confederation. By Sir Francis Ottiwell Adams, and ©, D. 
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procedure prevail, except in Freiburg and in such places ag 
still retain the venerable institution of the Landsgemeinde lh 
regard to the working of the Referendum in Switzerlang and 
the useful lessons which may be derived from it, we ca 

Nnot do 
better than place before our readers the general Conclusions on 
the subject set forth in their work by Sir F. Adams ang Mr. 
Cunningham :— ; 

“The Referendum has struck root and expanded wherever it has 

been introduced, and no serious politician of any party would now 
think of attempting its abolition. The Conservatives, who Violent} 
opposed its introduction, became its earnest supporters when ¢ 
found that it undoubtedly acted as a drag upon hasty and radical 
law-making. It has given back to the people of Switzerland 
rights originally possessed by them in most of the old Cantong 
but partly or wholly lost in the course of time. Previous to the 
French Revolution, as mentioned in our first chapter, the govern. 
ments of different States of the Confederation had gradually fallen 
into the hands of a limited number of aristocratic families, That 
Revolution introduced the idea of really representative govern. 
ment, but the period of reaction following the Napoleonic era was 
unfavourable to the development of popular institutions. Singg 
1830, whilst the share of the people in the management of affairs 
has gradually increased, the imperfections of the purely repre. 
sentative system have been brought more clearly to light. It wag 
considered by the Radical party that delegates elected by universal 
suffrage were not always true interpreters of the popular will, and 
that class interests were mostly paramount in various matters, 
such, for instance, as the framing of laws and the levying of taxes, 
They therefore brought forward the idea of the Referendum, 
through which they hoped to recover for the people the right to 
that direct share in legislation which they had lost when govern. 
ment by representation alone was established in most of the 
Cantons. <A sufficient period has elapsed to allow the people of 
Switzerland to form an opinion of the working and results of the 
popular vote. As regards the former, nothing could be more 
simple. All the voter has to do is to deposit in the urn his voting 
paper with either ‘ Aye’ or ‘No’ written upon it. As to the moral 
effect which the exercise of this institution has had upon the 
people, we are assured that it is admitted to be salutary even by 
adversaries of democratic government. The consciousness of in- 
dividual influence, as well as the national feeling, is declared to 
have been strengthened, and the fact of a large and, on several 
occasions, increased participation of the people in the vote is 
quoted as tending to prove that their interest in political questions 
is growing keener. The application of the Referendum as worked 
in Switzerland and the issues raised by it are so easy to under- 
stand, and in most cases, at all events, are so independent of party 
manceuvres, that public opinion acquiesces at once in the result, 
and the general feeling entertained in the country with reference 
to a particular question finds its accurate and, for the time, final 
expression. Extreme measures, whether radical or reactionary, 
‘have no chance whatever of being accepted by the people, who, 
while in a manner fulfilling the functions of a second Chamber, 
have infinitely more weight than any such body usually possesses, 
even if it be thoroughly representative and chosen by universal 
suffrage.” 
The actual machinery by which the vote is taken is not 
described in the present work. It may, however, interest our 
readers to give the text of the most important provisions made 
by the Constitution of 1874 :— 

“9, The voting of the Swiss people takes place on the same day 
throughout the Confederation, the day being fixed by the Federal 
Council. Nevertheless, the voting may not take place for at least 
four weeks after the adequate publication of the law or decree. 

“10. The right to vote is possessed by every citizen aged twenty 
years who has not been deprived of his civil rights by the law of 
the Canton in which he resides. . 

“11. Each Canton arranges for the voting in its own territory 

according to the provisions of the Federal Legislation in respect of 
Federal votes.” 
A list of the instances in which the Federal Referendum has 
been had recourse to since 1874 is given by Sir F. Adams and 
his collaborator. The points involved are, however, too special 
to make them of interest to English readers unless accom- 
panied by an elaborate explanation, and we will therefore only 
refer again to the general conclusion that they display a spirit 
both wise and practical. 

There can be little doubt that one of the reasons why the 
Referendum has proved so great a success in Switzerland, is 
due to the fact that the people have for the most part been 
trained throughout their national existence in the principles of 
self-government. A direct popular vote on all important ques- 
tions may be said to have been the chief feature of the Swiss 
medieval system, a feature which, though in many places partly 
obliterated in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by the 
rise of aristocratic and privileged forms of government, was 
never at any time entirely destroyed. The Landsgemeinde, oF 
ancient popular assembly, which has in certain instances been 
retained in its primitive simplicity, is so full of interest to all 
Englishmen and Americans, many of whose own institutions 
have been derived from a similar source, that we feel sure our 
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yeaders Will be glad to see quoted the following account of 
the folk-moot of the Canton of Uri:— 


poe aken as an example. There, on the first Sunday 
: = assemble in _ meadow at Bézlingen an der 
3 d vt far from Altdorf. The Landammann, after having duly 
poe ded mass in the village church, proceeds in procession to the 
- of meeting. He is accompanied by ushers in antique 
place es of black and yellow, the colours of the Canton. There 
-, an ancient banner with the arms of Uri (a bull’s head on a 
al w ground), and there are old wild bulls’ horns which year 
veer year are borne upon poles by men in front. The Landammann 
ts hi at a table in the centre of the meadow with another 
wricial (Landschreiber), and the people, standing or sitting, range 
themselves around him as in an amphitheatre. The Landam- 
mann makes his opening speech, and reviews the events, domestic 
and foreign, of the previous year. Then there is silence over the 
whole assembly, every one offering up a prayer, and after that 
the real business commences. Each man speaks his mind when 
and for as long as he pleases ; every subject is discussed with 
decorum, and finally, when all other matters have been settled, 
the officials for the following year are chosen. The out-going 
dammann (who may be, and generally is, re-elected for another 
year) delivers up his charge with an affirmation that he has 
injured no one voluntarily, and he asks pardon of any citizen who 
may think himself aggrieved. The new Landammann takes the 
rescribed oath, and the whole people swear to obey him, to serve 
their country, and to respect the laws. Other officials are then 
elected by show of hands, and the meeting is over. We ourselves 
were present, with Mr. Angst, her Majesty’s consul at Zurich, on 
May 6th, 1888, at the General Assembly of the people of Uri. It 
was a brilliant day, and through the kindness of Herr Gustav 
Muheim, the Landammann, we obtained front seats in the ring of 
people, and we watched the proceedings with much interest. 
‘Above the meadow there is a green eminence rising towards the 
east, and upon its slopes women in various-coloured garments and 
children were picturesquely grouped, and above the eminence, on 
the horizon, are snow-clad peaks. The meeting was more im- 
rtant than usual, for a new Constitution was to be proposed by the 
authorities, and much opposition was expected. This was expe- 
cially the case with regard to a reform abolishing certain secular 
privileges in the higher region known as the Valley of Ursern, or 
Urseren. This district has hitherto virtually formed a real Canton 
withina Canton. It was not to be expected that the mountaineers 
of Uri (as the inhabitants of Urseren are termed) would give up 
their ancient rights without a struggle, and the debate was long 
and serious. First the Landammann stood up, and, taking off his 
hat, demanded if any one was desirous of addressing the Assembly, 
and this he repeated after every speech. There was no lack 
of orators. We do not pretend to have understood the local 
patois, but the excitement of the Urseren men was very visible, 
and our consul helped materially to make us understand the 
general drift of the arguments. Finally the Landammann 
himself spoke in favour of the new Constitution, and then 
there was a show of hands. This was peculiar. Each voter 
not only held up his hand, but he moved the fingers quickly 
upand down, accompanying the motion with a low moaning sound, 
which was in fact a kind of subdued cheer. The effect to us was 
very startling. The new Constitution was adopted by a large 
majority, and although a protest from the side of Urseren was 
addressed to the Federal Assembly, it has obtained the necessary 
guarantee of the Confederation. The elaboration of this Con- 
stitution will no doubt take a considerable time. The Canton 
possesses an executive power (Regierungsrath) and a representa- 
tive legislative power (Landrath). The matter was first referred to 
the former body, which then preparedits message to the latter. All 
measures which may be adopted will be duly presented to the 
sovereign people. The Landrath has always the power of con- 
voking an extraordinary meeting of the Landsgemeinde.” 


We cannot but regret that space will not allow us to notice 
the various problems of interest raised by the Constitu- 
tions, central and local, of the Swiss Confederation, or to 
show by reference and example how prudent and reasonable 
is the temper and spirit with which the Swiss manage to work 
their institutions. Their country is altogether only half as 
large as Ireland, and even of that small area not more than 
a third is cultivable; and yet they have managed, even in the 
age of great States, to gain for themselves the attention and 
admiration of the civilised world. The wonder is the greater 
when we remember that Switzerland has not won the respect 
of the European States by producing men distinguished in 
civil and political life. Their system of government by a 
Committee, and without any visible head of the State except 
these Committee’s chairman, has forbidden the growth of men 
of special eminence in public affairs; and though Switzer- 
land is so well known to Englishmen, and though there 
18 so real a sympathy between us and its inhabitants, there 
18 no Swiss statesman whose name would be recognised in 
London by more than half-a-dozen people,—we doubt if even 
Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff would be able to name one out of 
the Seven members of the present Federal Council. Besides 
the interest which attaches to the question whether govern- 
ment by a Board must always mean individual obscurity and 
mediocrity, there is the equally curious problem as to the 








manner in which the Swiss Republic has managed to escape 
the rule of party and its attendant advantages and disadvan- 
tages. All these points, however, raised either directly or 
incidentally in the present work, we must leave to those who 
refer to its pages. We can here only insist again upon the 
importance of the experiences of Switzerland in her work-of 
developing a consistently democratic system, and express our 
appreciation of the opportuneness of the present volume. 
Though it is in no. sense a work in which the great principles 
of constitutional law are treated in a new light, or with special 
force or insight, it is full of useful matter. Indeed, we have 
only one serious ground of complaint. The text of the Federal 
Constitution should have been added in full in an appendix. 





MONSEIGNEUR FREPPEL ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 


One of the most distinguished of living Frenchmen has been 
inspired by the Centenary of 1789 to write a pamphlet, which 
a few weeks ago had already reached the twentieth edition. 
Thus, it has evidently gained a great deal of notice in France, 
where Monseigneur Freppel is a well-known figure in politics 
as well asin religion. We believe him to be a man whose talent 
and goodness have gained almost universal respect. He begins 
by pointing out that the French Revolution was by no means 
a simple change of dynasty, or of the form of government and 
laws. Such revolutions have happened many times in history, 
without tremendous consequences :— 

“ Mais la Révolution francaise a un tout autre caractére: elle 

est une doctrine, ou, si l’on aime mieux, un ensemble de doctrines, 
en matiére religieuse, philosophique, politique, sociale. Voild ce 
qui lui donne sa véritable portée; et c’est & ces divers points de 
vue qu’il convient de se placer, pour la juger en elle-méme et dans 
son influence sur les destinées de la nation francaise, comme aussi 
sur la marche générale de la civilisation.” 
The Bishop goes on from this to ask a good many hard 
questions, which we suspect that no one who has lived at all 
in France, especially in the provinces, will be able to answer 
very favourably. How is it about Christianity ? how about the 
rest of Europe? how about liberty, laws and law-makers, 
equality, fraternity, property, labour, education, militarisme ? 
and finally, how about the future of France ? He points out 
that the movement of 1789 was intended by all reasonable 
people to be a reforming movement, much needed, universally 
welcomed. It became what we know,—a violent break with 
the past, a tragedy lasting for years, a victory of godless- 
ness, of armed force, of self-glorification, of State tyranny, 
which has reached such a height in France now, that 
French people have frequently said to the present writer,— 
“Ah, yes! England is free—a free country; but France is 
not a free country.” It seems as if a striking moral might be 
drawn from this; but we must return to the Bishop and his 
arguments. Of course, his point of view is that of a Royalist 
and a Churchman; and im these days, in the eyes of the rulers 
of France, even the barest form of Christianity makes a man 
suspected and illiberal. But we venture to say that no fair- 
minded, impartial person can read this pamphlet and call its 
author illiberal, or bigoted, or dangerous to any reasonable 
Government. He is not behind the States-General of 1789 in 
his recognition of the fact that the greatest and most searching 
reforms were necessary; but he says, and we believe that 
history bears him out in this, that it was not the will of the 
nation that France should destroy her whole past history, 
and throw herself blindly on an unknown future. He quotes 
Mounier,—“ On voulait détruire les abus et non renverser le 
tréne :”— 

“ Aussi n’est-ce pas sans un sentiment de profond regret que 
tout patriote sincére peut et doit se poser cette question: que 
serait aujourd’hui la France si le mouvement réformateur de 1789, 
tel que V’indiquaient les cahiers dans ses grandes lignes, avait 
suivi son cours normal et régulier, au lieu de faire place 4 la Révo- 
lution en permanence; si les institutions traditionnelles, rajeunies 
et fortifiées, s’étaient développées progressivement, selon les 
besoins et les intéréts du pays; si, au lieu d’osciller depuis cent 
ans entre la dictature et lV’anarchie, le pouvoir s’était maintenu 
dans le juste équilibre ou le veeu général tendait a le placer ; si, en 
économisant dix révolutions et trente années de guerres glorieuses, 
je le veux bien, mais absolument stériles, la nation frangaise avait 
su mettre 4 profit le merveilleuses ressources que la Providence 
s’est plu & Ini ménager. Il n’est pas un homme doué de sens 





politique qui hésiterait 4 dire avec nous que si le mouvement ré- 


formateur de 1789 s’était opéré dans de telles conditions, la France 





* La Réwolution Frangaise: a propos du Centenaire de 1789. 
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aurait donné le ton 4 toute l’Europe chrétienne et qu’elle serait 
‘aujourd’hui 4 la téte du monde entier.” 

Monseigneur Freppel points out that the spirit of the French 
Revolution is not opposed to the Catholic Church only, but to 
every form of Christianity, or of the worship of God. This 
spirit is utterly materialist, banishing all faith in a divine 
revelation,—and if any one doubts that morals follow faith, 
let him go and walk, we will say, in the streets of Paris. And 
as to liberty,—all men are born free and equal, says the spirit 
of the Revolution; but she proceeds, by State tyranny, to 
take away all individual liberty. A man is not free, says the 
Bishop, when he cannot even leave his property according to 
his own conscience and the interests of his family. The father 
of a family is not free, when the State dictates to him how he 
is to educate his children, probably against his own religious 
convictions. A commune is not free, when, owing to the cen- 
tralisation of power, its Mayor cannot even appoint or dismiss 
a garde champétre. Many more instances might be given of 
the want of local and individual liberty, under this tyranny of 
the State. And as to liberty in religious matters,— 

“ Sans doute, la‘ Déclaration des droits de l’homme’ porte quenul 

ne sera inquiété pour ses opinions religieuses. ..... La vérité est 
que, 4 ’heure présente, les convictions religieuses sont précisément 
ce que la Révolution pardonne le moins. Est-il, 4 la veille du 
centenaire de 1789, un préfet ou un sous-préfet qui n’aurait rien 
& redouter pour sa situation, s’il faisait ouvertement ses paques ? 
Est-il un seul buraliste, un seul garde champétre qui oserait 
impunément mettre ses enfants dans une école chrétienne, de 
préférence 4 Vécole laique? Est-ce que le simple fait d’aller a la 
messe, les dimanches, ne constitue pas un péril pour tous ceux qui 
touchent de prés ou de loin 4 une administration publique ?” 
And as to equality, it is all the same thing,—“ Vexation pour 
les uns et faveur pour les autres.” All competitions, all 
attempts at entering on a career, are far more difficult for men 
whose families or whose opinions are not favoured by the 
State. No amount of merit or talent will help a young man 
who has been educated at a wrong school. The Bishop goes 
on to criticise many of the laws made by the Revolutionary 
spirit for the guidance and benefit of what it calls “man.” 
Illogical, unpractical, tyrannical, unnatural, many of them 
are, these laws inspired by a false idea of justice and equality. 
They are made for an imaginary being, and they are often in 
flat contradiction to the great eternal laws of Nature and of 
history. 

Whoever cares to study the subjects of property and labour 
from a French Royalist’s point of view, will find Monseigneur 
Freppel’s chapters most interesting. His views on education, 
too, are as wise and practical as they are Christian. To promote 
religion, good sense, and peace, is the object of his book; and 
for all the evils from which his country is suffering, he sees no 
remedy but reaction: he speaks out plainly : a reaction which 
will bring France back to the reasonable, reforming spirit of 
1789, before the men of ideas, the followers of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, had taken matters into their hands, and plunged 
France, first into seas of blood, then into years of anarchy. 
He wishes, of course, to see the re-establishment of la 
monarchie nationale; he wishes the old historic provinces 
to take once more their distinguished place; he wishes the 

State to be a protector and a guide, no longer a usurper and 
a tyrant. It would be curious to know how many of the 
Bishop’s countrymen find their own secret hopes and views 
expressed in this very eloquent and interesting pamphlet, 
whose appeals and arguments must ring strangely enough in 
their ears, as half the world goes crowding to Paris, to stare at 
the Tour Eiffel, and to celebrate the great Revolution of 1789. 





THE CLASSICAL REVIEW.* 
THE second volume of this valuable periodical fully maintains 
the standard of excellence reached in the first year of its 
existence, while its scope has been enlarged since last October 
by the addition of an extra sheet to allow more space for contri- 
butions from American scholars. What strikes the reader as 
a specially healthy and admirable feature about this journal 
is the evident readiness displayed by the most eminent of our 
scholars to accept the minor réles, as it were, and so contribute 
to the efficiency of the ensemble. The short notices are par- 
ticularly well done, as may easily be imagined when such 
names as those of Butcher, Nettleship, Jebb, Verrall, Reid, 
and Sandys are often to be found at the end of them. To 
resume the metaphor adopted above, the enterprise is not 





———__- 
conducted upon the “star” system, and the results of this 
cordial co-operation of English scholars—assisted on occas 
by contributions from their Continental colleagues—iins 
spective of the space or prominence assigned to their contri 
butions, have been such as to establish the Classica] Pon: 
on a solid basis of achievement. The contents g, 
primarily to trained scholars, but, apart from the severe} 
critical sections, there is generally something of jp 

to the lay reader. One does not need to have the classicg 4 
one’s fingers’ ends to appreciate M. Salomon Reinach’s amyg: 
account of the pretty quarrel which has been raging between 
the archeologists and the amateurs over the so-called Asiatic 
terra-cotta groups. The warning with which his article ep, 
cludes is worth reproducing here :—“ Amateurs in genera} do 
not read archeological magazines, and the echo of oy 
scholastic debates dies out before reaching their ears, Tam 
informed that the Asiatic ware is being sold in England anq 
elsewhere as Tanagrexan, Corinthian, &c. If a better informeg 
amateur suspects Asiatic groups, why should he distrust 
Corinthian ones? Such is the power of words on too im. 
pressible minds.” M. Reinach, on the other hand, readily 
admits that “there are many scholars who are fitted for 
archeological but not for artistic research, because Natur 
has not endowed them with a keen eye for beauty. Thoge 
scholars may be occasionally reminded of the Venetian girls 
advice to Jean-Jacques Rousseau: ‘ Lascia le donne e stndig 
la matematica.’” So successful has M. Reinach been in his 
campaign against imposture, that all the Asiatic groups have 
disappeared from the glass cases in the German museums, 
But apparently the forgers, to whose cleverness he pays a tri. 
bute of unstinted admiration, are still unidentified. Another 
article of general interest is Mr. F. B. Jevons’s admirably 
written review of the first volume of Gruppe’s great work on 
Greek cults and myths. It is easy for a critic to tell us that 
a work is fascinating. It is another and a far harder thing for 
him to enable us to realise wherein this fascination lies. This 
Mr. Jevons has thoroughly succeeded in doing. Gruppe’s 
work, he tells us, is as ingeniously constructed as a novel by 
Gaboriau, as thrilling as a romance by Mr. R. L. Stevenson. It 
is full of brilliant writing, profound learning, wholesome scepti- 
cism, and admirable common-sense. Its claims to a hearing 
are well summed up as follows :—“ It is a treasury of weapons 
against the Comparative Mythologist. The Demonologist 
will have it thrust before his notice. Linguistic palzontology 
will have to justify itself. Writers on the origin of religion 
cannot ignore it. Orientalists will have to pronounce upon it. 
The historian will have to include it in his survey. Historians 
of Greek literature especially must pay it the tribute of con- 
sideration. And no scholar should be without it.” Gruppe, 
however, who tilts against every school in a spirit of impartial 
iconoclasm, has met in Mr. Jevons with a critic as shrewd as 
he is sympathetic. The concluding portions of this paper, 
which deal with Gruppe’s theory as to religion and its 
origin, are admirable. As Mr. Jevons says, “Scepticism 
is good, but caution is better;” and he points out that 
Herr Gruppe, with all his merits, is in some regards as 
destitute of judiciousness as he is of the judicial faculty. 
In the same number, Mr. Tozer contributes a pleasant 
description of a tour of exploration which he recently under- 
took in the native land of Horace, and amply fulfils his aim 
of giving the reader an idea of the scenes and places in the 
midst of which the Roman poet passed his childhood. On 
p. 35 we notice a brief but trenchant critique of Mr. William 
Morris’s translation of the Odyssey, in which the “ Wardour 
Street English” style is vigorously assailed. After com- 
mending to the judgment of reasonable people the apparent 
contention of Mr. Morris’s admirers, “that as Homer wrote in 
a dialect which cannot be assigned to any one place or tribe 
or time, so his translator must use a kind of English that has 
never been written or spoken,” the reviewer proceeds to show 
that Mr. Morris is not even correct in the use of his own 
peculiar phraseology :—‘Supposing we allow such strange 
phrases as ‘heart-up,’ ‘toil-stout,’ ‘ flatling,’ ‘ Cloud-pack’s 
Herder,’ can we accept ‘bow well shaven’ for réfos tb 005 ? 
‘Well shaven’ has a definite meaning in English, and that 
meaning is not ‘ polished,’ which is, of course, the signification 
of i%o0s. Mr. Morris’s hatred of Latin words leads him here 
into a ridiculous misuse of language.” This is peremptory 
but unanswerable criticism. The recent attacks in the New 





* The Classical Review. Vol. II. London: David Nutt. 
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} ‘.an School of Archzology at Athens, provoke a 
the and defence of that institution from the pen of 


Mr. Wheeler, of Massachusetts. 


or Ziegler, of Strassburg, contributes four long 
— “Qlassical Education in Germany,” as a fitting 


on 
hit to those describing the state of classical studies 
Py France which appeared in the first volume. Professor 


Ziegler defends the retention of classical studies on the 
following broad grounds :—“ We introduce our boys into the 
ancient world not in order to keep them there, but in order 
in this way to lay the foundation of a general humane culture, 
and so enable them to take an intelligent view of life and of 
the world around them.” As a protest against the modern 
material view of life, such studies are valuable. “We need 
something ideal to put into the balance against the spirit 
which is always asking ‘what is useful’—in a word, against 
Utilitarianism and ‘Americanism.’ A man is sure to begin 
soon enough to consider what is useful: the young need the 
ideal, to nourish, strengthen, and elevate them before they 
enter the struggle for existence. Nor is a classical education 
go useless and unpractical...... A deep draught of the 
spirit of classical antiquity seems to us not a superfluous 
{uxury, but the best equipment for understanding our modern 
life, for entering into the culture of our time, and working out 
the problems which lie before us.” Professor Ziegler does not 
despise the onslaughts of such foemen as Paulsen and other 
assailants of classical education; but he draws reassuring 
inferences from the difference of opinion which prevails 
amongst his opponents :—“ While Paulsen gives no special 
preference to mathematics and natural science, but thinks 
German and philosophy pre-eminently suited for the attain- 
ment of the sapiens ef eloquens pietas which was the 
motto of our old schools, the representatives of natural 
science—and they are the more numerous but at the 
game time less dangerous—wish to abolish classical educa- 
tion in favour of a one-sided devotion to mathematics and 
science. Till the two parties have come to terms, they will 
have to leave Latin and Greek in possession at the Gymnasia. 
If, however, they are able to elevate the Real-Schulen, and to 
induce more fathers to send their sons to these schools, they 
will not meet with opposition at our hands, but with cordial 
assistance.” The concluding letter deals with the training of 
teachers. Here the writer evidently thinks the example set 
by students of mathematics and the natural sciences can be 
profitably followed. Professor Ziegler finally quotes from the 
protest recently issued by the Professors at Heidelberg against 
the attacks made on the Gymnasium system. The following 
extract will serve to indicate the lines on which the defence of 
that system is conducted :— 

“Whatever improvements may be still required in the mental 
and physical training of our boys, as well as in the methods of 
instruction, whether in regard to mathematics, natural sciences, 
or the ancient and modern languages, long experience is our 
warrant for demanding that we should still, in its main outlines, 
hold to the system of classical education pursued in our Gymnasia, 
and above all, should retain that which is its distinguishing 
mark, the study of the language and literature of Greece.” 

Professor Henry Nettleship’s review of “ Recent Latin Gram- 
mars” contains a well-founded protest against the practice of 
writing grammars for particular schools or sets of schools, espe- 
cially when, as in the latest version of The Eton Latin Grammar, 
an obsolete and exploded system of comparative philology is 
adopted, and the work is padded out with perfunctory and 
inadequate notices of Latin literature. Scholastic belles 
lettres are represented by two contributions from Professor 
Jebb, one being the Greek Ode composed for the Bologna 
Centenary. Mr. Page’s protest against the excessive im- 
portance attached to the “critical” side of classical studies in 
England, which he attributes to “ blind reverence for German 
erudition,” gives the editor an occasion to offer some remarks 
on the subject which are quite in keeping with the liberal and 
sensible principles on which the journal is conducted. “The 
great object of classical education,” says the editor, “is that 
the student should be taught to know and to delight in the 
classical masterpieces: in comparison with this, everything 
else sinks into insignificance.” The proportion of ladies who 

contribute at present to the Classical Review is small—we only 

observe two names—but it will doubtless increase as time goes 
on. A careful record is kept in every number of the archzo- 
logical acquisitions made by the British Museum, and copious 
summaries are given of the contents of all periodicals which 








treat of classicul subjects. A general index and an Index 
Locorum—both remarkably full—complete the volume, of the 
value and thoroughgoing nature of which the foregoing re- 
marks give only an imperfect notion. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—o———_ 

A very distinct improvement has lately been shown in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine; it is much more readable than it was a 
year ago or so, and its contents are much more varied. The May 
number, in particular, is one of exceptional excellence. There is 
not one unreadable paper in it, and only one that is disappointing, 
the Rev. E. J. Hardy’s “Beau Brummell.” It is too anecdotal, 
and not sufficiently photographic. Mr. Arthur Gaye contributes 
a delightful paper on “Greek Islands and Highlands ;” and Mr. 
Archibald Forbes has been moved by the death, in February last, 
of the Hon. Peter Lalor, formerly Speaker of the Victorian Legisla- 
tive Assembly, to tell, under the title of “A Forgotten Rebellion,” 
how this typical Irishman, “swarthy of feature, lips full, chin 
indicative of some power, with a bright moist eye, and a 
countenance whose general expression was of unctuous con- 
tentment and sly humour,” was in 1854 commander-in-chief of an 
armed rising. Miss Amy Levy’s short story of “Cohen of 
Trinity,” a sort of half-maniac, half-Bohemian, who commits 
suicide apparently because he has been too successful, is, in spite 
of a certain air of unreality, altogether worthy of her now very 
high reputation. 


It is quite evident that the County Council Magazine (Frederick 
Warne and Co.), of which the fourth number has now been pub- 
lished, has secured for itself a permanent place among the 
periodicals of the day. It is carefully and judiciously edited by 
Mr. Charles Baker, author of “ A Handbook of the English Local 
Government Act,” and endeavours to cover all the ground included 
within the domain of county government. Mr. Baker, indeed, 
would almost seem to be attempting too much, for some of the 
papers in this number—notably Mr. James Torr’s on “The 
Preservation of Footpaths ”—have a snippety look. There are 
two admirable articles in this number, however,—Sir George 
Morrison’s on “ County Boroughs,” and Mr. Sheepshanks’ on “ The 
County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire,” which is 
accompanied by a portrait of the Marquis of Ripon, the Chairman 
of the Council. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald also deals at once briefly 
and happily with the subject of “The Sanitary Powers of County 
Councils.” It strikes us that the pages of the County Council 
Magazine would be none the worse for being lightened up by 
correspondence on the many disputed points in connection with 
last year’s Act. 

. Miss Yonge’s magazine, the Monthly Packet, continues to com- 
bine, with as much success as heretofore, fiction, history (lay and 
ecclesiastical), religion, and literature. Of the three stories now 
running, “Truth with Honour,” “Lost in the Finding,” and 
“Agatha’s Vocation,” we like the second the best, on account of 
a certain amount of almost unconscious humour which tempers its 
earnestness. The Hon. Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen’s paper on 
Addison’s criticism of Paradise Lost is a really admirable piece 
of work. We cannot speak so favourably of the sketch of Viscount 
Dundee, given under “ Cameos from English History,” painstaking 
though it is as a record of facts. ‘It is all light and no shade. 


The Theological Monthly deserves all respect as a well-conducted 
organ of Evangelical orthodoxy, and the May number, in which 
such different subjects as “‘ The Evolution of Christianity,” “The 
Clergy and Freethinkers,” and “Evening Classes, Recreative 
and Practical,” are dealt with, is an excellent specimen of it. Mr. 
Harrison, who writes on the second of these topics, uses the 
language not so much of the profound theologian as of the simple 
believer. Yet his account of the process by which he converted 
to Christianity a sceptic with whom he came into contact is 
remarkably, almost dramatically interesting. But was it worth 
while to devote a whole magazine article to a book which speaks 
of the miracles of Christ as ‘actions susceptible of imitation by 
any dexterous juggler,” and in which it is asked why Lazarus did 
not travel as a “ public lecturer” from city to city, detailing his 
experiences after death ? 

The Physician as Naturalist. By W. T. Gairdner, M.D., LL.D. 
(Maclehose, Glasgow. )—This selection of addresses and essays from 
those delivered or published during the last thirty years by the 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Glasgow deserves the 
attention of the general quite as much as that of the medical 
reader. They are written not only with abundant knowledge, but 
with what is less common now than formerly in medical literature, 
with ease and grace. Their general object is to show that the 
progress of medicine has been one of advance from the study of 
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things written to that of things real. The chapter is a curious 
one inthe history of human inquiry. Hippocrates was a true phy- 
sician, a student and servant of Nature—imrnpérns pvcews—but his 
successors, down almost to the present century, were, with a few ex- 
ceptions, mere empirics,—at the best, blind disciples of unexamined 
and unquestioned authorities. Less so, perhaps, in these islands 
than elsewhere, where the retention of the name “ physician,” 
aptly rendered by Dr. Gairdner as “naturalist” or “student of 
Nature,” may perhaps be regarded as a sign that medicine was, 
though vaguely enough, looked upon as something more than 
mere book-lore, as involving some observation and study of the 
facts of disease and the operation of remedies. In the second of 
these papers, Dr. Gairdner inquires whether the art of medicine 
has advanced during the last hundred years. Undoubtedly it has ; 
and if the advance be scrutinised, it will be seen, as Dr. Gairdner 
points out, to have been wholly due to the progress of physical 
and natural science, behind which, however, medicine still lags, 
as, indeed, it ever must lag, but, we may hope, at an ever-lessening 
interval. In fact, until medicine was freed from literary control, and 
came under the control of science, it was, as the Professor admits, 
but a sorry art, possessing merely the negative merit of being 
less nocuous than the empiricism of the vulgar. To those who 
note the advance of science with a certain dismay as destructive 
of the higher feelings, the study of the first two of the papers 
collected in this volume may especially be commended, though 
they do not deal with the subject of vivisection, or painful 
experiments on living animals, now so much discussed. In a 
sense, no doubt, science is pitiless. Not so in the positive 
connotation of the word. It has its problems to work out, 
as well as its theorems to prove, and one of these problems 
is the mitigation of pain and evil through the increase of man’s 
control over the powers of Nature. It subjects emotion to reason ; 
but regulation is not destruction. And it is, what emotion is not 
always, reverent of all realities, none of which are too trivial or 
too repulsive for its notice. Against the charge of callousness, so 
often brought against those who devote themselves to medical 
science, Dr. Gairdner’s protest is as reasonable as it is eloquent. 
The truth is, that the biologist is usually more wisely sensitive to 
suffering, which he understands, than his literary critics, who do not 
understand it, and commonly refuse to ‘temper their benevolence 
by knowledge. Another reproach often cast at medical science is 
as old as the days of Chaucer. Of his “ Doctour of Physike” the 
poet sings,—the quotation is Dr. Gairdner’s :— 
“ Wel knew he the old Esculapius, 

And Dioscorides and eke Rufus ; 

Old Hippocras, Hali, and Gallien ; 

Serapion, Rasis, and Avicen ; 

Averrois, Damascene, and Constantin, 

Bernard and Gatisden, and Gilbertin ;”” 
but— 

“ His studie was but little on the Bible.” 

The defence will be found in the first of the papers referred to, 
and would be spoilt by any attempt to summarise it here. We 
may close our too brief notice of this interesting volume by an 
expression of satisfaction that the author regards a thorough 
training in physical and natural science as an indispensable part 
of medicaleducation. There is insome quarters a tendency to look 
upon science in a supererogatory, or at mosta merely ornamental, 
element in the medical course. Were such a view to become 
prevalent, medicine might once more relapse into mere empiricism. 
Such a view, it may be added, could never have been entertained 
at all, but for the fact that the teaching of medicine has, in England 
at least, to a large extent been monopolised by private associations 
of an exclusively professional character, subject to none of the 
influences which in a University tend to broaden the scope and 
elevate the standard of teaching. 


Sermons for Children, including “The Beatitudes” and “The 
Faithful Servant.” By A. P. Stanley, D.D., late Dean of West- 
minster. (John Murray.)—This small book is one for the house- 
hold, old and young, to love. It contains nine sermons preached 
to children assembled in Westminster Abbey between the years 
1871 to 1880; four on “The Beatitudes,” addressed to Saturday 
afternoon congregations during the summer of 1881; and one 
preached at Alderley in 1856, which, though of special interest 
to the Stanley family, is well worthy of the wider notice one may 
now hope that it will attract. It would, indeed, have been a pity if 
these utterances of the good Dean had remained restricted to the 
private circulation for which they were originally printed, as, not- 
withstanding a few blemishes caused by the meagreness of the notes 
left for the editor’s guidance, the true spirit of them is evidently 
reproduced. Preaching to a special class brings its own special 
difficulties, which can only be overcome successfully when preacher 
and hearers are in full sympathy; and that this was the case in 
the Abbey on these occasions, no one can doubt who observes the 
simplicity of the language employed, and the adaptation of the 
thoughts so conveyed to those of the young. For example, when, 





in the sermon on “ The Child Jesus,” he fixes on the asking of 
questions as specially to be imitated :—* By asking questions : 
He did; thatis, by trying to know the meaning of what you lea; ” 
by cross-questioning yourselves, by inquiring right and left wah 
up the blanks in your minds. Nothing is more charming than to 
see a little child listening, not interrupting, but eager to 
hear what is taught. Nothing is more charming than to 
hear a little child asking questions. That is the only w 
in which we are able to know whether you take in what has 
been taught you.” That “not interrupting” shows acquaintance 
with the habits of children, and wishing them to ask ques. 
tions bespeaks a love which does not mind the trouble of 
answering. The Dean always teaches by stories, drawn often from 
passing events, as in the case of the “ Goliath boys;” and in the 
second sermon, ‘‘ Love one another,” the various legends regarding 
the beloved disciple are used with excellent force. The one of gt. 
John and the partridge is so good for us all, that it may bear 
quotation, though well known :—“There came one day a hunts. 
man who had heard so much of this great, wise old man, that he 
went out of his way to see him; and to his great surprise, he found 
St. John gently stroking a partridge which he held in his hand, 
and he could not help saying how surprised he was to see so great 
a man employed on anything so small. Then St. John said,‘ What 
have youin your hand?’ And he said,‘ A bow.’ And St. John 
said, ‘Why is it not bent?’ And the huntsman said, ‘ Because 
then it would lose its strength.” ‘That is just the reason, said 
St. John, ‘why I play with the partridge.’” And in the third 
sermon, the true lover of children and the true lover of his 
Lord comes out where he says:—‘ And so too, in the Gospel 
history, where we hear how often our Saviour took notice of little 
children, how He set them up in the midst of His disciples, how 
He took them up in His arms and laid his hands on their little 
heads and blessed them, and by His outward gesture and deed 
declared His good-will towards them—this shows us how he 
enjoyed what we enjoy. It is the answer to the question which is 
sometimes asked—we hear that our Lord wept, and we ask, ‘ But 
did He ever smile?’ Yes, He did smile. He must have smiled 
as he fondled these little ones.” And yet there is nothing akin 
to the spirit now so prevalent in fashionable society, which treats 
children as if they were soulless toys, disguising their native 
simplicity under fantastic clothing, and making them, as he 
says, “bad children, vain children, who are no comfort and 
no example to anybody.” Then, again, that reverence for 
them, which is too often forgotten in the midst of the fuss 
made about them, comes out strongly in his remarks on the 
words, “ Whoso shall offend,” &c. :—“< Think what it is to mis- 
lead, or to pervert, or to corrupt, or to give needless pain to 
any of these children, who were sent to us with the special view 
of keeping alive within us whatever there is of good or pure or 
To accustom them in their early years to sounds or 
sights of cruelty or vice; to teach them by precept or example 
those bad habits, those slang, vulgar words, which confuse their 
delicate sense of right and wrong, which deprave their taste for 
what is beautiful; to encourage, by foolish laughter or by reck- 
less indulgence, the tricks, or the mistakes or the frivolities of 
those who soon learn to know what it is that amuses their elders, 
and who have a fatal facility of imitating what is bad as well 
as what is good; these are so many ways of offending God’s 
little ones, causing them to stumble, go astray, spoiling them 
(to use that homely but expressive word) for any good word or 
work in after-life.” The one on “Sick Children ” includes 
some remarks on the different results produced by similar 
infirmity in Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott, and sums 
up the Christian, as opposed to the heathen feeling about the 
weak and sickly, in these emphatic words :—“ But they are worth 
saving; they may be the saving of those about them.” The Dean’s 
loving knowledge of the noble building committed to his care is 
shown throughout the whole of these sermons by his use of in- 
scriptions on little-known monuments. “ Jane Lister—dear child,” 
seems to have been an especial favourite, as it is used more than 
once; and the Saturday sermons are illustrated throughout by 
examples taken from the lives of those buried within the Abbey 
walls. A very pathetic interest belongs to the fourth of these 
sermons, which was his last, preached only nine days before his 
faithful service here was exchanged for some better service, which, 
as yet, those who still miss him cannot understand. 


The Phantom Future. By H.S. Merriman. (Bentley and Son.) 
—Some persons think it wrong to be keenly interested in fictitious 
characters, and to let sympathy and emotion be wasted on mere 
creations of the imagination ; and to these persons this is a novel 
to be recommended, as unlikely to tempt them into transgression 
against their principles. Whatever interest it contains—and 
some there must surely be, or Messrs. Bentley would not have 
published it—is too subtle for us to detect, so that (owing to our 
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unfortunate density) we yawned as we read, and found ourselves 


ulating on the probability of the author’s having done the 
yi as he wrote. And we do not think that deficiencies in the 
pe « go” and vivacity are to be atoned for by an abundance 
ind scraps, of which the subjoined is a fair example, and 
o which we fail to see anything very striking and original :— 
«Now Impulse, like Prudence, is a double-faced hussy. Once 
ads us towards good, and we, hesitating, leave that good 


0 . 
os The next moment she will urge us towards evil, and 
. we draw back. This sounds like a doctrine of counter- 


palance, but it is not such. Impulsive goodness is superior to 
glow beneficence. Bis das qui cito dat. While impulsive evil is 


less loathsome than wrought-out, thought-out wickedness.” 


Magazines AND SeR1aL PysiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for May :—The Art Journal.—The Magazine of Art.— 
The English Illustrated Magazine.—The Scottish Art Review.—The 
Westminster Review.—The Forum.—The Anglican Church Magazine. 
_The Homiletic Magazine—The Homilist—The Ezpositor.—The 
Month—The Dublin Review.—The [Irish Monthly.—The Archeo- 
logical Review.—The Naval and Military Magazine.—Temple Bar.— 
Belgravia.—London Society.—Scribner’s Magazine—The Century.— 
[he Scots Magazine—The North American Review.—The Indian 
Magazine.—Lippincott’s Magazine.—The Atlantic Monthly.—North- 
Country Lore and Legend.—The Folk-Lore Jowrnal.—Tinsley’s Journal, 
—The Hospital—The Woman’s World.—The Argosy.—Lucifer.— 
Good Words.—Chambers’s Journal.—Cassell’s Magazine.—The Quiver. 
—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday at Home.—The Sunday Magazine. 
—The Sword and Trowel.—Church Bells.—A 1.—St. Nicholas.—The 
Girl’s Own Paper.—Harper’s Young People. 








“ x) LIBERTY” 
LIBERTY | MUSLINS. 
ART FOR CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES. 


F AB R | C S | The Spring and Summer Deliveries contain the 


AND CHOICEST DESIGNS AND 
SPECIALITIES NEWEST SPECIMENS, 
For Dresses and Furniture, | at the lowest prices, 
New Patterns post-free. | New Pattern-Books post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO. | REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 
Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE. 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians 368, @. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.B.OC.S. Eng. (Resident). 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK, 











VAN HOUTEN’S 


PURE soLUBLE GC OCOA. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 





H OT | These Baths were founded in the First Century 

| by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 

M | N E | ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
RAL | SKIN AFFECTIONS. 

| The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 

S PR | N GS | most approved eppliances, and recently enlarged 

| sua perfected the Baths at great expense. In 

O F BAT H {the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 

f ® Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 

Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 

Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGer for all information, 
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For one pair of eyes which fail from old age, a dozen are 
worn out by the use of improper spectacles. This is the 
result of wearing spectacles which are made by the gross, 
and so cannot, as a rule, suit any person’s requirements 
accurately. be 

FAI LI N G Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to care- 
fully test the eyes without the use of atropine or bella- 
donna, and then have a pair of spectacles or folders made 
specially, under his own supervision, for each person who 
applies to him, the lenses being worked to suit all pecu- 
liarities of vision and the frames made to fit the features, 


Vi S l O N Without these precautions are taken, no glasses are likely 
s 


to be satisfactory. 

JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author of 
“ Our Eyes,”’ now in its seventh edition), may be consulted 
free of charge in all cases of failing vision, at his Consulting 
Rooms, 35 Alfred Place West, S.W. (opposite South Ken- 
sington Railway Station). 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 

all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
FOUNDED 1835. 


PROVIDENT | sccomczaren Fuso, 21000, 


| Endowment Assurances on very favourable 


terms. 
[ N ST i T U T I e) N "| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON: 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and O©O,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK. 








|THE LARGEST ENGLISH 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 

application to ’ 
: E. DENT and CO, 

61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, Londor. 


A POOR MAN’S QUESTION. 


THE LATE LORD SHAFTESBURY’S OPINION :— 

It has been well said that “a history of the measures for im- 
proving the condition of the labouring classes would be the 
biography of Lord Shaftesbury.” What he thought as to that 
‘poor man’s question,” Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
may be learned in the following letter to the Dean of Canterbury 
in reply to an invitation to attend a meeting in St. James’s Hall :— 


“My pEAR Sir, “ February 20th, 1880. 
“Tt will not be in my power to attend the Meeting fixed 
for 26th of this Month. 

““When the question of legalising Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister was first propounded in the House of Commons, I 
resisted it to the utmost of my ability. 

“T did so, mainly on the ground that such a change would 
disturb and, indeed, annihilate many of the existing conditions of 
social and domestic life. The Husband and the Sisters of the Wife 
would then stand in different relations to each other; and, 
necessarily, Reserve, Jealousy, Intrigue, with all their many and 
serious consequences, would prevail in many families, where the 
Existing Law now gives harmony, freedom, and safety. 

“The argument, that the Sister, being the nearest relation to 
the deceased Wife, is always the most likely person of any to take 
a deep interest in the care of the children, does not rest on experi- 
ence—but were it true, it would be of no value, unless public 
opinion, at the same time, underwent a change, and acknowledged 
the propriety of a new marriage, within a few hours after the 
death of the Wife. 

“The Sister, under the proposed law, must either leave the 
house immediately, or become the new Wife—Public opinion 
would take objection as to the time; and the Husband might, 
probably, take objection as to the person. 

“ But if this difficulty be strong in the respect of the Rich, it is 
tenfold more soamong the Poor. The Rich have large and spacious 
dwellings where decent and effective separation might take place 
—not so in the crowded houses of the poorer sort (whose case is 
specially urged in all these debates)—they, oftentimes, have but 
one, or at most, two rooms; and separation is impossible. Such 
a change in the law must lead tofurther changes as to the degrees 
of affinity, within which marriage may be contracted. I know 
not the object of the present Promoters; but avery principal one, 
when the question was first stirred, assured me that the object in 
view, was ultimately to go much further. 

“We must stop where we are. 

« Yours truly, 
“ [Signed] SHAFTESBURY. 








“Tur Very Rev. 
” 
“vHE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
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Bet el BOYS or YOUTHS.— A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN and a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours Assisted 
by a LONDON M.A., who have devoted 20 years to the instruction of the abe 
PREPARE for all ENTRANCE EXAMS. Inclusive fees, 72 guineas? 
“CLERIOCUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. — 


ee eee 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOnarR. 
SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTERY 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20, Ages, under 15 and unde 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY. . 
—.__ 


HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Bruce Castle (negr 
Tottenham), PREPARES POPILS wanting special help for the Universities 
aga Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requirements of business 
ife. 
Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds, 
References—the Head-Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough, 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH — 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Kight boys have 
just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University, Ning 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College on JULY 
llth and12th. The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in connection with it :— 

One of £10 a year for two years. 
One of £30 a year for three years. 
Twenty-one of £30 a year for one year. 

Holders of these Scholarships will ba eligible at the end of their first year's 
residence for FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for two years, of 
which twelve are awarded annually, 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and farther particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fillup VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXAIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 2nd. At least Ten Scholarships and several Exhibitions will 

be open to Competition—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 

















for WOMEN, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20, for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the Agricultural training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 2lst. 


Page he INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines. —The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 

employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will be 

admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 

Ten Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 

— Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
ollege. 


pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS 
limited. 
Painting. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 

mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 

Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 

Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, 

DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 








Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 





Head-Mistress, Miss 
RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a dis- 
tinguished German Officer receive a limited number of LADIES as 
BOARDERS. Highest recommendations. Reference kindly permitted to Lady 
pore, Lancaster.--Address, Frau VON FALCKENSTEKIN, 7 Sedanstrasse, 
resden. 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH'’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


Two ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES will be required in this School in 
SEPTEMBER next; one able to prepare candidates for the London Preliminary 
Scientific Examination, and one having a good knowledge of French and German. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applications and a copy of their 
testimonials to the Secretary, on or before the 23rd day of May inst. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, King 
Edward’s Schoo), New Street, Birmingham, 

Birmingham, May 6th, 1859. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—One Judd Scholarship of £40 a 
year; Three Foundation Scholarships, consisting of exemption from tuition 

fees (£27), for boys under 15 on August Ist, 1 3; also House Scholarsbips, 
Examination JULY 24tb, 1889.—For particulars as to these and Exhibitions from 
the School, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T. B. ROWE, the School, Tonbridge. 











OVER COLLEGE.—Recent Successes are a Foundation 
Scholarship, Trinity, Cambridge ; Open Scholarship, Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; and other University distinctions. 
In Woolwich Examination, the first, second (twice), and many other places. 
Entries for Indian Civil, Sandhurst, and Navy. 
In last year, 24 passed Army Preliminary in all subjects. 
Preparation for London University Matriculation, Cambridge Local, &c. 
Each boy has a separate bedroom. 
Boarders are taken by the Head-Master, by C. E. Sparke, M.A., by E. Thornton 
Littlewood, M.A.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Honorary Secretary, 
BE. W. KNOCKER, Esq. 





—— COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, PERTH. 
Warven—Reyv. J. H. SKRINE. 
Several OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in JULY. Candidates 


at a distance can be examined at centres nearer their homes.—Apply to WARDEN, 
The College, standing in exceptionally healthy situation, prepares for the 
Universities, Army, and Public Services, Special and individual tuition whe.e 
required. Modern Side. Junior School. . 
A few Exhibitions are also offered to Sons of Anglican Clergy in any part of 
United Kingdom.—For details, apply to WARDEN, 


HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
KATE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., receives a LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 
GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting. Home comforts. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY=— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTKEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 
£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 
under l4on January lst, 18¢9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on_ the 
FOUNDATION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 11th. 


kine GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign GOVERNESSES 
(Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Companions, Lady Housekeepers, 
Matrons. adame Aubert’s Governess List and List of Schools, &c., post-free, 
33d.—166 Regent Street, W. 


LADY desires an ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS in 
a private family. Has certificated English and French, Continental 
German, and music.—Address, “ A, A.,’’ Post Office, Birkenhead, 


























iN G’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 13 Kensington Square. 
CONFERENCES cur les Poétes modernes frangais, et sur la Littérature du Jour. 
CLASSES de COMPOSITION et de GRAMMAIRE, 


ODFREY E. POGGI (Cantab.), “Ty-Gwyn,” Hougk 
Green, Chester, receives THREE PUPILS in his house who require special 
help for the Universities, Army, or Navy. Ten years’ experience.—References : 





Apply to the SECRETARY. 


The Very Rev. the Dean of Chester; Rev. H. ©, G, Moule, Principal of Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge. 








owe 
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The HUND: ED and ELEVENTH EXHIBITIO 
Mall East, from 


Fe . 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 


BO till 6. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W S., Secretary. 


IN is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 





crea 
pane? te G 


NOW OPEN, 9 a.m. to7 p.m. 


SUMMER EXHIBIT 


Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


ALLERY. 


ION. 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 
To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 


sold by the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 








Just published, No. 483, for April 26th, of 


ae ae 
HE NEW GALLERY, Regent Street—The SECOND GOTHERAN’S PRICH-CURRENT of LITERATURE. 


T ANNUAL SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, from 9till7. Admission, 


1s, ; Season Tickets, 53. 


J. W. BECK, Secretary. 





COCIAL and POLITICAL EDUCATI 


ANNUAL MEETING will be held at TOYNBEE HALL, 28 Commercial 
t, B., on SATURDAY, May llth, at 4 p.m. An Address will be given by 
Sire y. Allinterested in the objects of the League are invited to attend. 


Professor Dice 


ON LEAGUE.—The 





eT 


gS LOUISA DREWRY will give THREE LECTURE. 
M READINGS from SHAKSPERE, at her own house, on TUESDAY 


AFTERNOONS, between the hours of 3 and 4.30, 
May 2lst.—JULIUS CESAR. 
May 23th.—HENRY VIII. 
June 4th.—The TAMING of the S 
he three, 10s, 6d.; for one, 4s. 6d. 
is Bis Henry’s Road, South Hampstea, N.W. 


Containing a good Assortment o 
MISCELLANEOUS E 
A Copy gratis and post-free on application. 


Also, gratis and post-free, a CATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS for the LIBRARY 
and PRESENTATION ; and, price 3s. 6d. post-free, a GENERAL 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


f 
NGLISH BOOKS, 








LFRACOMBE.W—ILFRACOMBE 
—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, aud decorated. Two hundred and fifty 


HOTEL. 


HREW. rooms. Table d’héte dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight lawn-tennis courts. Large 


swimming-bath, Private baths. Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 











ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.— 
The FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members 
“i be held in the READING-ROOM on WEDNESDAY, May 29th, at 3 p.m. 
wi ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








TTPSTAIRS and 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
permissicr sat the rate of 10a, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 


in q 


Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 


ions toward the Funds of the Association should 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. 


DOWNSTAIRS. 


Toensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1roRr, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





Ln sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 





| on ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS we wee ee 
CLAIMS PAID ... ss seen 


Quarter-Page 


eee £9,500,000 
se 19,000,000 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Outsipe Pace, TWFRLVE GUINEAS, 
deoenevn erceseccoeccosecccccccccesee lO 10 0 | Narrow Columt.....c..c.cccoccce.ce £8 10 0 


5 5 0} Half-Column 
212 6| Quarter-Column 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, l4s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 


Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 


LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 
London Mercantile Insurances at Reduced Rates. 





aces ay ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
MallEast,S.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
. Edinburgb. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 
Annuities, Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 





General Manager, 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., London, 
Actuary, 
T HOME and ABROAD. 


AccIDENTS oF ALL Kinps InsURED 
AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
oderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 
West-Enp OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
HEap-Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





| M ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE'S SISTER. 


Publications of the 
MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


A List of Pamphlets (}d.each and upwards) will 
be sent free on application to the Secretary, G. J. 
MURRAY, Esq., 1 King Street, Westminster, 8.W. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on oye to DUNVILLE and OO., 


Limited, —_— rish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





USE 
FR Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0c O A. 


Sir C, A, CamERON, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’” 








| ane & Co”s A 1 SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRE SERVED PROVISIONS 
ani 





Porte MEATS. Also, 





—_——= of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





inane SOUP,and JELLY, and other 





arr for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





MAYFAIR, W. 


Full information on this subject may be found in the | 


| 








NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IRIS DACRE. By Alice 


Maxaoup Dirut, Author of * The Garden of 
Eden, &c, 2 vols. 


DEVERIL’S DIAMOND. By 


ApeLine Sereeant, Author of “ Jacobi’s Wife,’’ 
&e. 3 vols. 


A SOCIAL HERETIC. By 


I, ASHwoRTH TaryLorand U. ASHWORTH TAYLOR, 


Authors of “‘ Allegiance,” ‘“ Wayfarers,” &c. 2 


vols. 


SAVED AS BY FIRE. By 


Exeanor Mary Marsx. 3 vols. 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By Beatrice WuiTsy. 3 vols. 


GRAHAM ASPEN, Painter. 


By Greorce Hause, Author of ‘‘ Weeping Ferry,” 
&c, 2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 
In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of Chemiste, 
&c., everywhere. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY 4LL WHOI ESALE 
HOUSES. 






























































B. 


FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


MAY 9th, 1889. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £12,087,500. 


CAPITAL—Paid, £2,227,500; Uncalled, £1,785,000; Reserve Liability, £8,025,000.—Total, £12,037,500 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £1,450,000. i 
NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 8,650. 











DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. FRANCIS CHARLES LE MAROHANT Es 
Right Hon. Viscount COBHAM. CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. HENRY PAULL, Esq. + 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 


JOINT GENERAL ManaGERS.—THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, E:q.,, FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., and WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq. 
SoricirorRs.—ERNEST JAMES WILDH, Esq., and WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq, in the Chair. 


HE Directors have the pleasure to report that after making ample provision | held the office of Assistant General Manager, to the position of Joi 
T for all bad and doubtful debts, and cooutiibons for the rebate of discount on | Manager. - ° Joint General 
current bills, the profits for the year 1888, including £31,411 5s. 3d. brought for- The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 
ward, amount to £491,575 18s. 11d. From this sum the Directors have transferred JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Eszq,, 
£20,000 to the Reserve (increasing that fund to £1,450,000) and £15,000 to the GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq,, 
credit of Bank Premises Account. Right Hon. Viscount COBHAM. 
The Directors recommend that a bonus of 6 per cent. be paid, free of Income- | all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
tax, to the Proprietors in July next (making, with the dividends and bonus In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 
already paid, 19 per cent. for the year), and that the balance of £33,350 18s. 11d. | elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of Messrs 
be carried to the profits of 1889. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.) and Mr. Roderick Mackay (of Messrs. R. Mackay 
The Directors have promoted Mr. William Fidgeon, who has for some years | and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election, y 


BALANCE-SHEET, December 31st, 1888. 























c LIABILITIES. ‘x ale ASSETS. 
APITAL :— eB. ASH :— £ 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s. paid... wi Pe 420,000 0 0| At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches 2,960,909 li . 
150,25, £0 , £12 an pes oe «» 1,807,500 0 0 | », Calland Short Notice ... aes Se eR ae we = 4,336,854 8 9 
——— 
2,227,500 0 0} 7,297,764 3 3 
RESERVE FUND ... i are si <a a ooo «» 1,450,000 0 0} INVESTMENTS :— £ s. d. 
Amount dus by Bank on Deposits, &c. son _ ae ... 36,706,987 6 9 | English Government Securities ne .. 6,814,489 5 9 
Acceptances, covered by Cash or Securities .., peo wee A 335,148 15 1 | — = ie Railway 5,154,606 7 
| ebenture, and other Securities «. 5,154, 2 
Prorit anp Loss Account :— £ sd. | ; —— 11,969,045 12 1 
Balance from year 1887... ae ae 81,411 5 3 | Bills Discounted, Loans, &. ... ne aes até sie eo 20,885,734 11 7 
Net Profits for year 1888 .., so oe 460,164 13 8 | Banking Premises in London and Country ... <i oh as 600,442 13 9 
491,575 18 11 | 
Less Dividend and Bonus for half-year ——-———— 
ending June 30th (9 per cent.) ... .. 200,475 0 0 | 
Ditto for half-year ending Dec. 31st (10 | 
per cent.) ... tt so ‘ee we 222,750 0 0 | 
ae | 
423,225 0 0 | 
Transferred to Reserve Fund a ie 20,000 0 0 | 
Dittoto Bank Premises Account... ... 15,000 0 0 } 
458,225 0 0 
—_ -— 33,350 18 11 
40,752,987 0 9 40,752,987 0 9 


RICHARD B. WADE, T. G. ROBINSON, 
D. MACDONALD, ‘ Directors. F. CHURCHWARD, ¢ Joint General Managers. 
ROBT. WIGRAM, W. FIDGEON, 


We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice as entered 
in the above Balance-sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them in order. We 
have also examined the Balance-sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and in 
our opinion such Balance-sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by 
such books and returns. EDWIN WATERHOUSE, Andit 

ROD. MACKAY, } a 


At the Annual Meeting the Report was unanimously adopted, and the retiring Directors and Auditors were re-elected. 
The thanks of the Proprietors were voted to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and other Officers of the Company, and 
to the Chairman. 








ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS|NEW SPRING DRESS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT GOODS 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, AT FIRST COST. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


=, ¥ a ne rst ptr sage Cold, = at —— gor ion 3 and even e a where 2 Oe ie HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
een neglected an come severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday, To open the bottle, reir : , , . 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Address, For Ladies’, Children 8s, and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0, | Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 
Ladies should write for Patternsto HY. PEASE and 


CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 








_ FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY a saciaier wanes cae vn vend Beate 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. and Cashmeres. 
. : 
Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and Stomacu.—The wisest cannot enumerate one- 
quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from 


none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. imperfect or disordered digestion, all of which can be 

relieved by these admirable Pills. They remove 
pe cankery taste from the mouth, flatulency, and con- 
stipation. Holloway’s Pills rouse the stomach, liver, 





A pure Solution. inorl igest'on to 

b] est and every other organ, thereby bringing digest’on 
D I N N E F Oo R D Ss For Acidity of the Stomach, that healthy tone which fully enables it to convert all 
For Heartburn and Headache. we eat and drink to the nourishment of our bodies. 

For Gout and Indigestion. — ae Pills are the surest Liga pee 

; : the safest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, 4 

MAGNESIA Bafest Aperient for delicate chronic debility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible 

° Conaiitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, remedies for impaired appetite, eructations, and : 

Iti is bi mptoms whic 

DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. pes ee ms prs R . _— indeed. 





Sold by Chemists throughout the World, These Pills are approved by all classe. 








7 


tS 


. F taP . 
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ol 'S 
DIG BY a _ 


_I. of LONG’S ALBION LIBRARY. 
Now ready, Voll rrr EDITION. ai 
t all Bookstalls, paper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
“MEXIC YSTERY. 
By W. GROVE. = 
remarkably a oa. yop 
ili th which nobody will read and yet 
A pend that he hos not had the value of his money.” 


Review. : : 
a yer yolume of the above Library will appear 


from time to time. : 
The Atheneum says :—“* By no means miss reading 


r Very Boots.’” 
* Beneath You ‘At all Libraries. 


BENEATH YOUR VERY BOOTS. 
By 0. J. HYNE, 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 
“The story is absolutely new and cleverly worked 
out,” —Atheneum, 


«A rarity; 


At all Libraries. 
THREE FRIENDS. 
By “YRLA.” 


Cioth gilt, 63. 

The Times says:—“ The author may be congratu- 
lated upon his success in producing a very readable 
story.” a. .& 

At all Libraries, 
THE BELVIDERE; 
Or, the Warning Maiden. 
By WILLIAM DWARRIS. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 

“A well-written and really powerful story.”— 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


A NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 
all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


TWO DAUGHTERS OF ONE RACE. 
By & H. DOUGLAS. 
Cloth gilt, 33. 6d. [Just published, 





A NEW BOOK of TRAVEL. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


IN OTHER LANDS. 
By CAROLINE GEAREY, 
Author of “ French Heroines’’ & “ Daughters of Italy.” 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“A charming book of travels.”—Morning Post. 
“A very readable book.’”’—Literary World, 





1s., in pictorial cover (SECOND EDITION). 
At all Beokstalls. 


SAM SADDLEWORTH’S WILL. 
By M. SOUTT-TAYLOR, 


DIGBY and LONG, Publishers, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET ST., LONDON, 


MONDAY, May 18th, of all Booksellers and 
Libraries, 








NEW WORK BY JOSEPH THOMSON, 
Author of ‘Through Masai Land.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 504 pp., price 93, 


TRAVELS IN THE ATLAS 
AND SOUTHERN MOROCCO. 
A Narrative of Exploration. 
Containing 68 Illustrations of Life and Scenery in 


Morocco, and accompanied by 2 large-scale 
Maps and 4 Smaller Plans, 





GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 
82 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 
THE? BENCH AND THE JOCKEY 
CLUB. 
By the Hon. FRANCIS LAWLEY. 
W. RIDGWAY, Piccadilly, London, W. and all 
Booksellers. 





J ust published, post 8vo, price One Shilling. 
A MIDNIGHT PASTEME : a Novel. 


By J. H. Briauouse. 


London: Simpxry 
tiovers’ Hall Court.’ TGR, ah Ge, 4a 


SPECTACLES. 


“Spectacles unsuit 
Sudeoe ed to the Sight frequently cause 
enn , LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOCIAN, la 
— BOND STREKT, assisted by a qualified Medical 
ractitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Sostaclee to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
ights. Pamphlet, “The Bye in Health and Disease,” 
ast-free, contains valnable suggestions to sufferers 
‘om defective vision. CITY BRANOH ;: 6 Poultry, E.0. 











NOW READY. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
GARIBALDI. 


- Authorised Translation by A. WERNER. 


3 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 


With a Supplement by JESSIE WHITE MARIO, including Fac-similes 
of some Letters. 


Garibaldi’s Reminiscences, written at different periods, were published at Florence in 
January, 1888. Signora Mario’s Supplement contains explanatory matter and additional 
biographical facts for the advantage of English readers. 


**It is a history of the great movement that made, out of distracted and oppressed Italy, a free and united 
nation as well as a double narrative—by the chief actor and by one who was privileged to stand by him in the 
most critical exits and entrances of his later career—of the part which Garibaldi played in the heroictask...... 
Every line in the Autobiography only impresses more deeply the portrait of Joseph Garibaldi upon the minds 
of his countrymen and of freemen everywhere, and shows that, as a heroon the simple old lines—a man 
of forthright action, of pure and burning patriotism and love of his fellow-men (‘ priests and tyrants’ always 
Fa li and of honour as unsullied as his courage—there has scarce been any like him in our century.”— 

cotsman, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 


IN HIDING. By M. Bramstoy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IN THE SPRING TIME. By Atice Weser. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By Saran TyrtieEr. 





WALTER SMITH and INNES, 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





IN THE PRESS. 





Price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 9d., paper boards ; 2s, 6d., by post 23. 9d., cloth boards, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SERMONS 


OF 
PADRE AGOSTINO DA MONTEFELTRO. 
SECOND SERIES. 
PREACHED AT THE CHURCH OF SAN CARLO AL CORSO, ROME, 1889. 





CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, Printers and Publishers, Burleigh St., Strand, W.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,411,621. 








Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
DEPuTY-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
BanKERS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 





The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should 
SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— ne ; v ’ 
1.—No Agents have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£40,000 MORE THAN IT WOULD OTHERWIGE HAVE BEEN. a ; 
2.—The Society is conducted with the urmosT ECONOMY consistent with effective management. 
3.—The business is ne with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY 1s MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. . aad x 
In commie of these special characteristics VERY LARGE PRrorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. : : t 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 


t of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
psec full Peiimnnion, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.~ 














t | Age next | 
Bethday. £8. d. | Birthday. £8. d 
25 20 1 8 25 16 1 8 
30 23 8 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 423 
40 31 1 § 40 2417 6 
45 363 4 45 28 19 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 
rosp' ’ ined application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY. Wenttastore 8.W. Proposal, &c., may be obtained on appt rH EW HODGSON, Secretary. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK by Mr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


DARWINISM. An Exposition of the 


Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its Applications, By ALFRED 

RussFLt Watace, LL.D., F.L.S., &c., Author of “‘ The Malay Archipelago,” 

“ The Geographical Distribution of Animals,” “ Island Life,” &. Net —— 
‘ext week, 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD, and the 


OXFORD MOVEMENT. By WILFRID Warp. With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 
[Ready May lith. 
Mrs. HOMPHRY WARD. 


The JOURNAL INTIME of HENRI- 


FREDERIC AMIEL. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. 
Humpury Warp, Author of “ Robert Elsmere,’’ “Miss Bretherton,” &c. 
With a Portrait. New aud Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 6:. 


An AUTHOR’S LOVE. Being the Un- 
ag Letters of Prosper Mérimée’s “Inconnue,” 2 vols. Extra Crown 
vo, 12s. 
The World says :—“ Singularly clever......The book is sure to be largely read.” 


Truth says:—“The letters certainly are as clever as any that have been 
published during the present century, and considerably more clever than those 
to which they profess to be replies.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


GREIFENSTEIN. By F. Marion Craw- 


FORD, Author of “‘ With the Immortals,” “ Paul Patoff,” ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,” 
“ Dr. Claudius,” “‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


The Saturday Review says:—* With the exception of ‘Saracinesca,’ his most 
consistent work, Mr. Crawford has not written anything so good as his last novel, 
‘ Greifenstein’...... Mr. Crawford has done more than write a story ; he has made 
us realise a life and habit of thought remote from our own.” 


BY JULIAN CORBETT. 


KOPHETUA the THIRTEENTH. By 


JULIAN CorBeEtTT, Author of “ The Fall of Asgard,” “ For God and Gold,” 
&c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


The Academy says :—‘‘In following Out the tangled web of cross-purposes in- 
volved in these complications, as well as in descriptive and dramatic power, Mr. 
Corbett displays capacity of no ordinary kind; and his book ought to be one of 
the successes of the season.”’ 


The Atheneum says: —** It is a taking romance, and one to be remembered.” 
BY HENRY JAMES. 


A LONDON LIFE. By Henry James, 


Author of “ The American,” ‘‘ The Europeans,” “ Daisy Miller,” “ The 
Reverberator,”’ “The Aspern Papers,” &, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123. 


FO’C’S’LE YARNS, including BETSY LEE, 
and other Poems, A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


The Times says :—“ The author of these ‘ Fo’c’s’le Yarns’ has the fancy of a 
poet, with a rare command of harmonious metre...... Altogether, the volume is 
one which we read with pleasure, and lay down with reluctance; there are verses 
which would ring in our ears after a single perusal.” 


BATTLE and AFTER: concerning Serjeant 


Thomas Atkins, Grenadier Guards; with other Verses. By R. St. JouHn 
TyrwHitt, Christ Church, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Free Field,” ** Our Sketching 
Club ” “‘ A Handbook of Pictorial Art.”” Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume, 


THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 


Rendered into English Prose, with an Introductory Essay, by ANDREW Lana, 
M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. New Edition, 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ESSAYS, chiefly Literary and Ethical. 
By AuBREY DE VERE, LL.D., Author of “ Essays, chiefly on Poetry,” &c. 
Globe 8vo, 63. 

Now ready, PART II. 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John 


Luspocg, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. Part II. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. New and 
Cheaper Edition of Part I. (Forty-fourth Thousand), sewed, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED in ST. THOMAS’S 


CATHEDRAL, BOMBAY. . By the Right Rev. Lovis George Mytyez, D.D., 
Bishop of Bombay, formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 63. 


Now ready, Vols, I.-IV., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir Witt1am Butter. 
HENRY the FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu. 
LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. THomas Hucues. 

LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Ricuarp TEMPLE. 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘ Sir Richard Temple has performed his task, which 
must have been pleasant and congenial to him, with much literary skill, and 
with that ample knowledge both of the personal subject of his memoir, and of 
the affairs which Lawrence moved and in which he moved, in which no one can 
rival Lawrence’s Secretary and Councillor. It would be impossible to desire a 
more faithful, just, and sympathetic characterisation of Lawrence than is here 
given.” i 
The Volumes to follow are :— 

Wellington. By Mr. Grorce Hooper. [In June, 
Dampier. By Mr. W. CLark RussELt. [In July. 
*,* Other Volumes are in the press and in preparation, 


London; MACMILLAN and CO. 





i 
WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKs 


Mr. STANDISH O’GRADY’S HISTORICAL ROMANOKE. 

RED HUGH’S CAPTIVITY. A Picture of Ire] 
Social and Political, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, By §r and, 
SGhuae. Crown Soe, 6. ill nie ‘ANDISQ 

**Most r tic, entertaini and instructive...,..The tte htete. 
accuracy with a liveliness of treatment that few fictions could Cxoel.— Traeitare 
** Fascinating pages.” —Truth, mes, 
NEW STORY of AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 

RED RUIN: a Tale of West African River Lif 
By A. N. Homer. 33. 6d. 8, 
A LADY’S TRAVELS through AUSTRALASIA, OHI 

7 SW AMERICA,” TAPAN, ana 


KALEIDOSCOPE: Shifting Scenes from East t 
West. By E. KatuarinE Bates. Demy 8vo, 12s, 0 
An EDITION de LUXE of Mr. PHILIPS’S NOVEL, 
AS IN a LOOKING-GLASS. By F. ¢C, Philips 
With 18 Whole-Page Illustrations by G. Du Maurier. Extra crown 4to, 31s, 64, 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 
of COURTS and SOCIETY.” 
COSMOPOLITAN RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols,, ais 
“A cleverly written book which is certain of attracting wide attention’, 4 
of good stories.”—St. James’s Gazette, aes 





TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


PARIS by DAY and NIGHT. By “ Anglo. 


Parisian.” 3s, 6d. 


LIVING PARIS: a Guide to the Manners, 


Monuments, and Institutions of the People. Exhibition Edition. 2s, 6a, 
THE NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
An ISLE of SURREY. By Richard Dowling, 


3 vols. 


HEATHCOTE. By Ella MacMahon. 2 vols, 
BIRCHDENE. By William Westall. 3 vols, 
A VERY MAD WORLD. By Frank Hudson, 


2 vols. 


AUDREY FERRIS. By Frances Gerard. 63, 
DESPERATE REMEDIES. By Thomas 


Harpy. 6s, 


The WYVERN MYSTERY, By J.S, Le 


Fanv. 6s. 
WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HURRISH.” 


Next week, post 8vo, 63, 


PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY, and other 


Tales, By the Hon, Emity Lawtess, Author of “ Hurrish.”’ 
By the Same Author. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S.: a Novel. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
SECOND EDITION. 








THE 


REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
In 3 vols. 


** It will undoubtedly give the author an assured place among the prose poets 
and masters of fiction. Its literary excellence is high and equal, and the descrip. 
tive passages are remarkable for their vivid reality, the fitness, strength, and 
flexibility of the style, and the perfect glow of the colouring.” —Scotsman, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK by the Rev. 8S. BARING GOULD. 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price l4s, 
UR INHERITANCE: a Popular Account of the Holy 
Eucharist during the First Tpree Centuries. 
London: SKEFFINGTON and Son, 163 Piccadilly, W. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 


HE LIMITS of FREE-TRADE. By a Liszrat. In- 

cluding a Comparison of the Progre’s of the Trade of England 7 

the past Twenty Years with that of the other Leading Nations of the a 

advocating Governmental Promotion of British Trade, and dealing with the 
question of Foreign Bounties. 

London: Trisner and Oo., Ludgate Hill. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 








—— 





P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 4 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent fecilition | resented by their Be oe 
i ing, e most favourable terms, orde 
SD ANDARD’ PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS 
PERIODILCALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





NEW 


“et 


amo 
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tS 
JUST READY. 





OVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS.” 


ARDATH: 
The Story of a Dead Self. 


BY 


MARIE CORELLI, 


Author of “Vendetta,” ‘“ Thelma,” &. 


t my way into the Field which is called Ardath, and there I sat 
wer, ’—ESDRAS. 


In 8 vols. crown 8yo. 


NEw N 


So I wen 
among the flo 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Borlington Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
LIST. 





MY CONSULATE in SAMOA. By W. B. 


CuvrcuwarD, late her Britannic Majesty’s Acting Consul at Apia, and 
Depaty-Commissioner for the Western Pacific, In demy 8yo, 15s, 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘A VILLAGE TRAGEDY.” 


LYRICS and BALLADS. By Margaret L. 


Woons, In] vol. crown 8vo, 4s. 





A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT, On and Off 


the Stage. Written by THEMSELVES. Sixth Edition, 


Now ready. 


SOUPS, SAVOURIES, SWEETS. With a 


Chapter on Breads. By a Practicat Hovsewire. In vol, crown 8vo, 33, 6d, 





NAPOLEON at ST. HELENA. By Barry 


E, O’Mrara, Body-Surgeon to the Emperor. A New Edition, with Introduc- 
tion, Copions Notes, and other Additions, and with several Coloured Plates, 
Portraits, and Woodcuts. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 








NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


Now ready, 


FAR AWAY and LONG AGO. By Frances 


Ayyz KemBie, In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 





By the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.” 


FEATHERSTON’S STORY. By Johnny 


LupLow (Mrs, Henry Wood), Author of “The Channings,” &. In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 





The REPENTANCE of PAUL WENT- 


WORTH. In3 vols, crown 8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ JULIET.” 


MRS. SEVERN. By Mary E. Carter. In 


3 vols, crown 8yo, 





A NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “ANTOINETTE.” 


The QUEEN’S JEWEL. By M. P. Blyth. 


With numerous Illustrations by W. Lance. In 4to, price 63. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





MR. T, FISHER UNWIN’S SPRING LIST. 





SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, Illustrated, small cemy 8vo, cloth, 123. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the 


MIDDLE AGES (Fourteenth Century). By J.J. Jusseranp, Translated 
by Lucy TouLmiy SmituH. 


“*We can heartily recommend his book as one of the pleasantest and most 
cirefully executed pictures of a side of English medizyval life that we have met 
with for a long while,” —Saturday Review. 





SECOND EDITION, with NEW PREFACE, now ready. 


LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO 


SAVONAROLA. By Professor Pasque Vituarr. Translated by Linps 
Vittari. Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 323. 


‘* Thus to the advantages in the mode of presentation are aided the author’s 
learning, research, unfailing enthusiasm restrained by schclarly feeling, and am 
easy style......A book which is not likely to be forgotten.” —Atheneum. 





By Professor ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and 


Adventures. By HiMsELF. Fifth Edition, square imperial 16mo, cloth, 63. 

Also, a Cheaper Edition (the Seventh), with Introductory Chapter Dedicated to 

the Boys of England, Portrait and 17 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“ A most fascinating work, fall of interesting and curious experiences.”—Cow 
temporary Review. 


HUNGARY. (The Eighth Volume of “ The 


ba | of the Natious.”) Third Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 


“ Subject and writer can seldom have been better suited to each other than in 
apopular abstract of Hungarian history by M. Vambéry...... This eminently satis- 
factory book.”’—St, James’s Gazette. 


** The whole of the volume is full of interest, and well deserves to be carefully 
studied.” —Athenzum, 


CAROLINE SCHLEGEL, and HER 


FRIENDS. By Mrs. ALFRED S1pewickx. With Steel Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 61. [Neat week, 


CHOPIN; and other Musical Essays. By 


Henry T. Finck, Author of “ Romantic Love and Personal a, -F Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, [Neat week, 


JOSEPH ROGERS, M.D.: Reminiscences 


of a Workhouse Medical Officer. Edited, with a Preface, by Professor 
THOROLD Rogers, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 61, (Ready. 














ESSAYS TOWARDS a CRITICAL METHOD. 





By Joun M. Rosertson. Crown 8y0, cloth, 7s, 6d. (Ready. 
CRIME: ITS CAUSES and REMEDY. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Mr. Rylands has written an excellent book, and one which deserves the most 
careful attention of all who are interested in a subject of great complexity and 
ever-increasing importance.”—Literary World, 

“ There is much that is suggestive in this excellent book.’’—Glasgow Heald. 
ae welcome contribution to the literature on social reformation.”—Morning 

‘ost. 


A valuable contribution to the literature of crime and how to deal with it.”— 
Scotsman. 


SYLVAN FOLK: Sketches of Bird and 


Animal Life in Britain. By Jonn Watson, Author of “A Year in the 
Fields,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. : { Ready. 








VOL. 1V. of ** UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES.” 


MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE; or, An American 


Heiress in Europe. By W. Fraser Rag, Second and Revised Edition, 





small crown 8yo, cloth, 2s, [ Ready. 
A PLAY upon PEOPLE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. [ Ready. 





POEM PICTURES, and other Lyrics. 


By Fauvetre. Crown 8vo, with Oxford border round pages, printed in red 
ink, cloth, 4s. 6d. [ Ready, 








Part I. of a New Half-Yearly Volume. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


The MAY CONTENTS include Articles on 


**SAMOA,” by the U.S, Commissioner TO Samoa In 1886, Geo. H. Bates, and 
Captain H. Ersey.—ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM, by Evwarp L, 
Witson. Illust.—RECOLLECTIONS of JEAN FRANCIS MILLET, by 
Wrartt. Illust—The MONASTERIES of IRELAND, by Cuas. pe Kar, 
Tllust.—SALOME MULLER, by Geo. W. Casxez, &c., &c. Price 1s. 4d, 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


£vo, price One Guinea. 


PRINCE, PRINCESS, AND PEOPLE: 


An Account of the Social Progress and Development of Our Own 
Times, as illustrated by the Public Life and Work of their 


Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 
1863-1889, 


By HENRY C. BURDETT. 


With Portraits and Autographs of their Royal Highnesses, and 
illustrations of their Norfolk Home. 


County Gentleman:—‘‘A valuable addition to the literature relating to the 
history of our own times.”’ 

Daily Chronicle :—‘ The movements of the Prince and Princess of Wales are 
followed with so much interest throughout the country that « hearty welcome 
is assured for this work.” 


The TWO CHIEFS of DUNBOY;; or, an Irish 


Romance of the last Century. By J. A. FroupE. Crown 8vo, price 62. 

** A-most powerful story.”—Atheneum, 

Tt is the story of a real episode, dramatised and embellished...... full of exciting 

assages, told graphically enough, and with a vividness heightened by Mr. 

‘roude’s intimate knowledge of the Kerry boys.”—Times, 

“* There are scenes in this book which, for their intense reality, the easy flow and 
exquisite fitness of the language, for the glow and stir of action which animate 
them, it would be hard to beat even out of Walter Scott: not Marryat, nor Cooper, 
nor Kingsley ever composed a finer sea-piece than the escape of the ‘ Doutelle’ 


from the ‘ ASolus.’’’— World, 
MICAH CLARKE his Statement. By A. 
**Since Kingsley’s ‘Wcstward Ho!’ no historical romanca has appeared of 


Conan Dorie. Crown 8vo, 63, 

equal merit to ‘ Micah Clarke.’ ‘’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“The story strikes us as quite the best thing of its kind that has been done since 
* Lorna Doone,’ and is a most brisk and entertaining chapter of romance.’’— Wold, 

“In the spirit of the narrative, the quick succession of stirring scenes, the broad 
course of events—it is in these that the true pith of the book lies, though the 
human figures are there too, real and active enough, In this respect no better thing 
has been done since ‘ Lorna Doone,’ though many good things have been done.” 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: 


Country Life. By H. Riper Haaearp. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
“We regard this novel as reaching a far higher level than any of Mr. Haggard’s 
previous stories.”—Liverpool Mercury. 
***Colonel Quaritch’ may be regarded as one of the most powerful novels Mr. 
Haggard has written.’’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Haggard works out the development of the plot with a dramatic skill and 
force which prove his capacity of dealing successfully with the elements of a 
domestic novel.’”’—Iliustrated London News, 


a Tale of 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T, WATSON. 


DRIVING. By his Grace the Duke of 


Beavurort, K.G. With Contributions by other Authorities. Photogravure 
Intaglio Portrait of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 11 Full-Page Illus- 
trations, and 54 Woodcuts in the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


“It is not going beyond the fact to say that in this book every owner of horse- 
flesh and every one who drives, on however humble a scale, will find matter in 
pienty which it is his interest to know, but which many know not.’’—Pall Mall 

azelte.”” 





DEDICATED to H.M. the QUEEN. 


LIFE of CHARLES BLACKER VIGNOLES, 


F.R.S., F.R.A.S., M.R.I.A., &c., Soldier and Civil Engineer, formerly Lieu- 
tenant in H.M. lst Royals, Past-President of Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Reminiscence of Early Railway History. By his Son, Otinruus J. 
oo — M.A., Assistant-Minister of St. Peter’s Church, Vere Street, London. 
vo, 16s, 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
Topp, LL.D., C.M.G. Second Edition, in2 vols. Vol. II., 8vo, 30s. 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLIS, and an 


Account of his Conduct-Teaching.. By Eraet E. Exi1s. With Portra't, Svo, 6s. 


* All true educational reformers, and all men who admire honesty of purpose 
and unflinching resclution, will welcome this memoir of the apostle of ‘ conduct- 
teaching,’ and the founder of the famous Birkbeck School.’’—Scotsman. 


With a PREFACE by EDNA LYALL. 


The ALL-FATHER: Sermons preached in 


a Village Church. By the Rev. P.H. NEwnuam. Crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 


The BIRD-BRIDE: a Volume of Ballads 


and Sonnets. By Granam R. Tomson. Feap, 8vo, 63. 


“The author is a born artist in verse...... Not one of the ballads bat has the 
true glamour of imagination...... A charming volume.”—Svottish Leader. 

** This is not only one of the most promising of recent verse-books, but is dis- 
tinctly pleasant and acceptable in itself—an altogether charming little volume, 
which lovers of the Muse will hasten to add to their collection.””— Globe. 


The SON of a STAR: a Romance of the 


Second Century. By Bensamin Warp Ricuarpsox. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and COQ, 





ti. 
MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & sony 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


WITH 
STANLEY'S — REAR-GUARD. 


Major Barttelot’s Camp on the Aruhwimi, 
AN ACCOUNT OF RIVER-LIFE ON THE CONGO 
By J. R. WERNER, 


Engineer, late in the Service of the [tat Indépendant da Congo 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 


With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations, 


Next week will be published, 


NATIONAL DEFENCE: Articles anq 


Speeches, By Lientenant-General Sir Epwarp Hamtey, K.O.B,, K, 
M.P. In 1 vol. post 8vo. . KOM, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FUNERAL, and other 


Papers. In 1 vol. post 8vo. LVery shortly, 


Next week will be published. 


HOW I SPENT MY TWENTIETH YEAR, 


Being a Short Record of a Tour Round the World, 1986.87, By the 
MarcuIOneEss of StaFrorD. With Illustrations, in 1 vol, crown 8yo, 


This day is published. 


GLEANINGS from JAPAN. W. 6. 


Dicxson, Author of “‘ Japan: being a Sketch of the History, Government, 
and Officers of the Empire.” 8vo, with Illustrations, 163, 


NOVEL at all LIBRARIES, 
This day is published. 


DIANA WENTWORTH. By Caroline 


ForHerGitt, Author of “An Enthusiast,’’ ‘A Voice in the Wilderness.” 3 
vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d, 


NEW 


This day is published. 
The STORY of WILLIAM and LUCY 


SMITH. Edited by Grorce 8S. MErRIaM. Large post 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


This day is published, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. By L. 


B. WatrorD, Author of “ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” “ Four Biographies 
from Blackwood,” &c. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 

“A very sprightly novel.’’—Times, 

‘The book is mainly attractive in virtue of its bright, lifelike conception, and 
its capable and artistic delineation of character.’’—Spectator. 

** A masterpiece in the way cf light and yet serious fiction.” —Guardian. 

“« There is much that is unusually clever in the story...... The happiest idea in 
the entire book is that of bringing out the innate nobility of the discarded lover's 
nature umder the influence of his disappointment. ‘This is done with skill at 
feeling, and is the master-stroke of a well-written and absorbing story.”— 
Morning Post, 

* This isa charming novel.’’—Standard, 


This day is published, SECOND EDITION, 


A DREAMER of DREAMS: a Modern 
Romance. By the Author of “Thoth.” Crown 8vo, 63. 

* Comes very near to being a tremendous feat of fancy.’’—Atheneum. 

“Unmistakably delightful...... The wit and philosophy and poetry of the book 
are no less striking than the grace and charm of the author’s style.”—St, James's 
Gazette, 

** Powerfully as the central idea of the book is carried out, an at least equal 
merit lies in its idyllic pictures of the Fen Couutry.”—Morning Posi. 





Now ready, Nos. I. and IT. 


TALES from BLACKWOOD. Third Series. 


Price 1s. each, 
No. I, contains :—BourGconEr.—THOMAS.—THE BRIGAND’S BRIDE: A, TALE OF 
SOUTHERN ITALY.—THE MisoGynist.—A FetisH €1Ty.—THE Gascon O’ DRIscol. 
No. II. contains :—An EL1z Rupy.—ALEXANDER NESBITT, Ex-SCHOOLMASTER.— 
Kine Bempa’s Point,—A VENDETTA—MasTER Tommy’s EXxpERIMENT.—A 
MATRIMONIAL FRAUD. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Ready May 15th.] [Price 2s. 64d. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


cfr 2, eet eee ee+ ee eee eo 


D CONTENTS OF THE 


a SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 


eet ete HTH SO HTHHOH OCH OH Oe 


Articles. 


0, 


| 1. THE HISTORY OF THE “TIMES.” * * * * * 
9, THE ART OF ENGLAND.—II. (Illustrated.) Harry Qumren. 
- 3, HINTS ON LIFE ASSURANCE. Tnromas Wetton. 
. 4, IMPERIAL COCKNEYDOM.  Roserr Bucwanay. 
R. 5. ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Part II. Cuartes Braptaves, M.P. 
” 6, STOKE POGES. (Illustrated.) Herserr Binviey. 
, 7, THE AUNT, THE NIECES, AND THE DOG. = Samuer Borer. 
n 8, THE STRANGER IN THE DRESS-CIRCLE. Marian Rosinsoy. 
9, THE WORLD IN MAY. The Epiror. 

. Cote eoeeeeereere+reo+er+e 
. Lustrations. 

This Number will contain important Full-Page Photogravures from Pictures in the present Exhibitions of the Royal 
' Academy, Grosvenor, and New Gallery, by the following Artists :-— 
8 JOHN PETTIE, R.A. HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. ERNEST CROFTS, R.A. 
| GEORGE WATTS RA. | | ONSLOW FORD, RA W. W. OULBSS, R.A 

GEORGE BOUGHTON, A.R.A. H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A. DENDY SADLER. 


The Number will be further Illustrated by Fac-similes of Original Drawings made by the following Artists, expressly for 
this Number of “ The Universal Review :”— 


Sir JOHN GILBERT, R.A. F. GOODALL, R.A. G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. 
} 


HENRY MOORE, A.R.A. H. S. MARKS, R.A. | ARTHUR LEMON. 
B. W. LEADER, R.A. ALBERT MOORE. 

J. AUMONIER. ERNEST PARTON. C. W. WYLLIE. 

R. W. MACBETH, R.A. E. BLAIR LEKGHTON. ERNEST WATERLOW. 


In addition to the above there will be about 25 Smaller Illustrations from Original Drawings by various Artists, and a 
COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, “DEVOTION,” from a Drawing by the late WILLIAM HUNT. 


It is believed that these Engravings (all of which have been executed with the utmost available care by Guillaume Fréres. 
of Paris, the Meisenbach Company, and others) will form a most complete record of the Royal Academy Exhibition for 1889. 
The Article which accompanies them will be the Second of the Series on the present condition of painting in England and 
France, by the Editor of “ The Universal Review.” 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 
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SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEOGE. 


The PETRINE CLAIMS: a Critical Enquiry, By the 
Rev. Ricuarp F. Lirrtepat¥, LL.D., D.€.L. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


The PARABLES of the OLD TESTAMENT. By the 
pas phat sane Barry, D.D., D.0.L., Lord Bishop of Sydney. Post 8vo, 


WELLINGTON ; or, the Public and Private Life of 
Arthur, First Duke of Wellington, as told by Himeelf, his Comrades, and his 
Intimate Friends. By G. LatHom Browne. Crown 8v0, cloth boards, 5:. 


GREAT UNCLE HOOT TOOT. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
Author of ‘‘ Carrots,”’ &. With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
E. J. Walker, &c. Small 4to, cloth boards, 22. 


FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. Johns. 


With numerous Wooccnts, post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Pratt, Author of “Our 
Native Songsters.” 2 vols., with 192 Coloured Plates, 16mo, cloth boards, 12s. 


+ FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; or, Curiosities 
4 of Vegetation. By M. C. Cooxs, M.A., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


BRITISH BIRDS in THEIR HAUNTS: being a Popular 
Account of the Birds which have been observed in the Briti:h Isles, their 
Haunts and Habits. By the late Rev. C. A. Joans, B.A., F.L.S8, Post 8vo, 

Bt cloth boards, 63. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. By Anne Pratt. With 


2 Coloured Plates, 16mo, cloth boards, 63. 


BIRD STORIES, OLD and NEW. In Pictures and Prose. 


By Harrison WEIR. Paper boards, ls. 6d. 


MAN and HIS HANDIWORK. By the late Rev. J. G. 
Woop, Author of “Lane and Field,” &, Large post 8vo, with about 400 
Lilustrations, cloth boards, 10s, 6d. 


OUR BIRD ALLIES. By Theodore Wood, F.E.S., Author 
= bet 8 st Allies,” &c., Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth 


OUR INSECT ALLIES. By Theodore Wood, F.ES. 


Feap. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2a. 6d, 


OUR INSECT ENEMIES. By Theodore Wood, F.ES. 


Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


NATURE and HER SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, 
F.E.S., Author of ‘* Our Insect Allies,” &. With numerous Woodcuts, large 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 53. 


The FERN PORTFOLIO. By Francis George Heath. 1 
vol. (16in. by 12in.), cloth. 15 Plates, life-size, exquisitely Coloured from 
Nature, and accompanied by Descriptive Text—all the Species of British 
Ferns, which comprise a large proportion of the Ferns of America, and many 
other parts of the World. 


GUESSES of PURPOSE in NATURE, with especial 


Reference to Plants. By W. Powrtt James, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 






















































NATURAL HISTORY RAMBLES. 
In SEARCH of MINERALS. By the late D. T. Ansted, 


M.A., F.8.8. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Wvodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


LAKES and RIVERS. By C. 0. Groom Napier, F.GS. 


Fcap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LANE and FIELD. By the late Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


MOUNTAIN and MOOR. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., F.LS., 
F.G.8. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


PONDSvand DITCHES. -By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. 
Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


The SEASHORE. By Professor P. Martin Duncan, M.B. 
(London), F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


The WOODLANDS. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Feap. 
8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


UNDERGROUND. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., F.LS., F.G.S, 


Feap., 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, 
W.C.; 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Brighton: 135 NORTH STREET. 
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W. H. ALLEN AND CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST OF NEW Books. 








1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, 


FOUR FAMOUS SOLDIERS.—Sir CHARLES nap 
HODSON of HODSON'S HORSE, Sir WILLIAM NAPIER, Sir Anne”? 
EDWARDES. By T. R. E. Hotmes, Author of “History ct seeeeRt 
Mutiny.” Indian 


One Vol, demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d., 70 Illustrations, 


WANDERINGS of a WAR ARTIST. By Irvi 
Monraazt, late of the Illustrated London News. ving 
The St. James's Gazette says:—‘‘ He tel's his adventures i . 
style, which makes his book capital reading.” in @ pleasant, rattling 


The Morning Post says:—"‘ Mr. Montaga is to be congratulated A 
readable book, which, both in style and matter, is atove the average of ay 
tions in this kind.” Produc. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s., with Frontispiece. 


The LONDON STAGE: its History and Traditions from 
1576-1888. By H. Barton Baker, Author of “ Our Old Actors,” &6, 
The Era says: —‘‘ There are very few readers who will not disco: P 
covers a great deal which is novel as well as interesting." vor between its 
The Scotsman says :—“ It will be welcome to playgoers, and especial 
who are fond, as most playgoers seem to be, of looking back te the =e old 
times when you could cee acting in a theatre and were careless as to upholstery, 
and when art had not yet been supplanted by archxology.” ” 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s., Portraits on Steel and Autograph. 


Le COMTE de PARIS. By Le Marquis de Fiery, 
Translated by CONSTANCE MAJENDIE. 
The Manchester Guardian says:—“It will ~— be a valuable book of 
reference, and in not impossible circumstances it may bean extremely interesting 
one. The English version is unusually well translated.” 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., numerous Illustrations, 


The DAIRY FARM. By James Long, late Professor of 


Practical Dairying and Dairy Farming in the Koyal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, 5 ty 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 


MORE SAIL than BALLAST. - By C. A. Montresor, 
Author of “Some Hobby Horses,” &c. 
The Morning Post says:—‘‘ The characters have individuality, the style is 
simple and natural, and also, when occasion requires, genuinely pathetic,” 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


The ‘FALCON’ on the BALTIC: a Coasting Voyage from 
Hammersmith to Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. By EH. F. Kwieur, 
Aithor of “ The Cruise of the ‘ Falcon.’ ” 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘ ‘The ‘Falcon’ on the Baltic’ will be warmly 
welcomed by all the readers of Mr. Knight’s delightful ‘ Cruise of the ‘Falcon.’’ 
socked The unconscious humour of the ‘ Yankified Dane's’ conversation is really the 
most amusing thing we have read for a long while.” 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


KEBLE COLLEGE SERMONS. 


1877-1888 : 
Being a Companion Volume to the ed which comprised those preached 


ConTENTS, 

University Life, Self-regarding, but not Selfish.—Principle and Method in 
Religion.—Rasponsibility for Belief.—Liberty.—The Judgment of the Son of 
Man.—Friendship.—The Structure of the Psalter a Guide in the Spiritual Life. — 
The Resurrection the Triumph of Character.—Sunday.—Home,—Unfaith.— 
Humility of the Intellect.—Responsibility for our Words.—Vocation.—The Holy 
Spirit.—Purity.—Doubt.— Regeneration and Conversion.—Spiritual and Scientific 
Truth.—What is our Vocation ?—Ambition, False and True,—God our Father.— 
Repentance.—Saintliness.—The Hidden Life. 


THE STATESMAN SERIES. 


Comprising a Collection of Brief Biographical Studies of the Great Men, Conti- 
nental as well as English, who have influenced the Political History of the World. 


Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. each. Seven Volumes already Issued. 





LAST VOLUME, just published. 
HENRY GRATTAN. R. Dunlop, Fellow of Owens 


College, Manchester, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, ; Ready early in May, Seventh Year, 1839, 
NINTH YEAR of ISSUE, REVISED | with 300 Illustrations, price 2s. 
LONDON IN 1889. ACADEMY SKETCHES. 


STRATED by TWENTY BIRD'S- _ 
TE VIEWS pf ds PRINCIPAL |A Supplemental Volume of Paintings, 
st 


BEETS. Water-Colours, &., 


Also by a large General Map of London, Z 
Originally Compiled by HERBERT in the 
RY, Royal Academy, 
Editor of ‘‘The Royal Guide to the 
London Charities,” ‘Handbook to Grosvenor Gallery, 
Normandy,” “The Road to Paris,” &o. and other Exhibit‘ons. 
Continued by S. W. KERSHAW, F.S.A., 





and A, M. HEATHCOTE, Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and OO., 13 Waterloo Plece, S8.W. 
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